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Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 


Bank Court, Hemel Hempstead. J ANUARY 
1957 


NEW TOWNS: A NATIONAL INVESTMENT TWO SHILLINGS 
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Shops and offices overlooking Market Square. 


Come to Harlow 


FOR YOUR NEW OFFICES 


THE FUTURE belongs to towns like HARLOW, with stream-lined, modern 
layout, generous parking space for offices and commerce, safe pedestrian 


shopping centres, cycle tracks and underpasses. 





Houses available to rent or to buy 
for staff moving from LONDON 











The first 30,000 square feet of office accommodation is already 


let but more is under construction and will be available shortly. » 
Purpose-built offices can also be designed to tenants’ requirements. 


FOR APPOINTMENT 


Write to: Or telephone: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER MR L, AUSTIN-CROWE 
HARLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION COMMERCIAL ESTATES OFFICER 


TERLINGS, HARLOW HARLOW 24292 
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DEMOLITION & peiiine. cout tncinern 
CONSTRUCTION sana Public Works Contractors 


COMPANY LIMITED 





Two-storey 
Primary School 
for the 


Middlesex County Council 


Architect: 
C. G. Stillman, FRIBA 











**How dull!’ says someone. 

“All those wordy treatises. . .”” 

Dull? It is one of the most exciting sides of our 
business. And one of the most exacting. There is 

no room for an “‘errata’’, for erroneous equation may 
prove the world flat again. Our typography, our 
layout, our press work, every cosine, epsilon 
and plain letter must be first class to face the 
most scholarly and penetrating eyes in 
Britain. And when we print for you 

7 S$ do we show the same care? 

s xe Naturally, for an erroneous 
price in your leaflet would be a 

lot more disastrous to you than 
news of a flat world. But let our work 
speak for itself. May we send you some examples? 


Good print is so much cheaper 
because it works so hard 
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By usefully harnessing three-quarters 
of the heat value in coal the 

Gas Industry offers two refined 
smokeless fuels, coke and gas. 

In addition the chemical engineering 
process of gasmaking 

simultaneously converts the potential 
smoke in coal into useful products 
like coal tar and pitch—and 

without these, expensive chemical 
imports would be necessary. 

Each of the Area Gas Boards offers 
expert advice to architects, 
building authorities and all engaged 
in providing smokeless heat. 

The advice is based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Area Gas 
Boards and the users of coke and gas 


in other countries, 


consult your area gas board 





RETRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1 ¥ 
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Sliothes daryins 


To many womenfolk the home washing machine has 
provided the most favoured labour saver. 


Yet drying is 
often still a nightmare, particularly in large blocks 
of flats. Many building authorities are now installing 
these gas drying cabinets as a necessary amenity. 
Likewise in laundrettes, school cloakrooms or 
communal laundries, fitted in a battery of single units, 
they provide quick and efficient drying. 

At your Area Gas Board, Heating Engineers have a 

wide experience of a vast number of different 

heating problems which they will gladly discuss 

with the architect or his clients. 
WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS —The Gas Industry appreciates the needs 

of individual consumers for prompt service 

and for advice which accords 

with the customer’s special circumstances 

and requirements. 

Each Area Gas Board offers 

efficient service to users of gas-fired 

equipment and can give 

expert advice based upon the 


pooled knowledge of all the Boards and 
of gas users in other countries, 


— CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 





THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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EWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 








IDDLESBOROUGH 









ARLINGTO 


INDUSTRIAL SITES and COMMERCIAL PREMISES 
midway between the 


PY INS and the PIEIES 


§. Population, ultimately to be 30,000, now of the order of 9,000. 


2. Ample supply of labour in the new town and surrounding district (83,000 population) which 
it is to serve. 

3. Housing of all types can be made available to industrialists and their employees. 

4. Good communication facilities and service supplies. 


5. Modern layout planned for all amenities including regional facilities, e.g. Technical 
College, Hospital, etc. 


6. For further particulars apply: 
GENERAL MANAGER 
PETERLEE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
SHOTTON HALL : CASTLE EDEN -: CO. DURHAM 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
(INCORPORATING GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION) 
Founded 1899 
President: Rt Hon. Lord Salter of Kidlington, BE, kcB 
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Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 


and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library, and call on Information Service. 





THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
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Not for an age— 


MARLEY 


serve the Building Industry 


MARLEY : 


from top to toe 


with building in every phase. 


Tremendous production capacity. 


Facilities to supply and distribute 


rapidly anywhere in the country. 


SEVENOAKS 


* RENT 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


$$$ one 





(or perhaps, more applicab!y, from roof to foundation!) 


Marley comprehensive services include : 


%* A wide range of products concerned 


For the fullest information on Marley products and 
services write to Dept. 55 


Sevenoaks 55255 
MGI! 
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Under Which Flag? 


ONLY A QUITE obstinate addict 
of rationalized congestion can now 
doubt that the new towns are so far 
the most promising essays in urban 
reconstruction. They exemplify a 
method of development that can pro- 
vide, in better balance than ever 
before, the three essentials of a 
modern urban environment: effici- 
ent productive industry and com- 
merce, pleasant family homes, and 
facilities for education, culture, and 
social life. That the third of these 
essentials is not at this stage fully 
catered for in the new towns need not 
be denied; but the first fourteen are 
still not half completed, and in the 
post-war years particular concentra- 
tion on housing and industrial build- 
ing has been inevitable. Social and 
cultural facilities can, and will, be 
added as the towns grow: there is 
room for them. 

The financial data and comments 
in this issue bring out another im- 


portant merit of the new towns—their 
economy. Not only do they provide 
the best attainable industrial and 
living conditions; they are far less 
costly than the unsatisfactory alterna- 
tive forms of development that, in 
argument and practice, currently 
compete with them. It is a mystery to 
us that the responsible Ministry and 
the Treasury fail to recognize this 
fact and to act upon it resolutely. 
Now that the accent in national 
housing and planning policy is shift- 
ing to a greater attention to slum 
clearance and central redevelopment, 
the urgency of providing for the 
“overspills” of people and industry 
from the congested towns becomes 
greater than ever. We ought to be 
planning new places for at least 2 
million persons. The fifteen new 
towns can take only another 350,000. 
The Town Development Act, as at 
present administered, is making a 
very small contribution. By one 
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means or another a much bigger pro- 
gramme must be organized. How can 
this be done? What is the best 
machinery for the job ? 

New towns and town expansion 
schemes are not categorically differ- 
ent things; they differ only in the 
scale of the expansion in ratio to the 
existing unit to be expanded. A large 
number of small expansions could be 
as effective in absorbing overspill as a 
smaller number of large expansions. 
The choice is not of objectives, but 
of the organization of the operative 
forces and of the banner under which 
they march. The new town corpora- 
tion has been effective because it has 
national finance behind it, can look 
to a long-term return without being 
crippled by a loss of interest in the 
first years, can with minimum diffi- 
culty assert public purposes against 
local private obstruction, and has a 
qualified staff to carry out a rather 
complex task. Local authorities co- 
operating under the Town Develop- 
ment Act have both the advantages 
and disadvantages of being closer to, 
and subject to, favourable and hostile 
local influences. Potential benefits 
are visible to many, but the difficulties 
in the way of seizing them are real. 
We have no doubt at all that some- 
what more generous terms from the 
Exchequer would overcome the diffi- 
culties in some cases, and these ought 
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to be offered. We cannot believe how- 
ever that this measure alone can pro- 
vide for the additional dispersal 
necessary. 

For the further new towns that 
ought to be started, whether on 
almost open sites or as large expan- 
sions to very small existing communi- 
ties, the new town corporation finan- 
ced by the Government remains the 
most effective instrument. It should 
be considered whether, for expansions 
ona smaller scale, a modified form of 
corporation should be set up, each 


perhaps undertaking a number of 


schemes in the same region or part of 
the country. Such a body could draw 
on the experience and personnel of 
the present new town corporations, 
and, in co-operation with the authori- 
ties at both ends of the dispersal pro- 
cess, carry out expansions with speed, 
economy, and technical efficiency. 

Whatever method is to be adopted, 
we again stress the urgency of much 
more rapid progress with the great 
policy of dispersal and town ex- 
pansion, Britain’s initiative in which 
has gained the admiration of the 
world. It is not a matter merely of 
consistency in pursuing an enterprise 
hopefully begun, or of national pres- 
tige in planning leadership. It is 
absolutely necessary for the advance 
of Britain’s industrial efficiency and 
the welfare of its people. 


The ‘*Contemporary”’ in Art 


ocr 


There was no surer way [in the Victorian era] to a large sale than to 





start a revolution in appreciation every five years, and from Ruskin to Oscar 
Wilde a whole series of Prophets attained eminence and fortune by telling men 
how something new and as yet unknown was Beauty and something just past 
was to be rejected, and how they alone saw Truth while the herd around them 
were blind.” —Hi aire BELLoc (1870-1954). 


Glimpse of Sixteenth-century London 


“1535-36. . . Item, the Kennel Rakers of London had horns to blow to give 
folks warning to cast out their dust. Item, every man that had a well within his 
house to draw it three times in the week to wash the streets.” —RICHARD 
HILtes: Commonplace Book (about 1536). 
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PROGRESS OF NEW TOWNS 


Progress figures to the end of 1956, 
as estimated by officers of the de- 
velopment corporations, are tabu- 
lated on pages 26-9. An analysis of 
the capital expenditure and balance 
sheets at 31 March 1956 from the 
published accounts is given on pages 
go-1. ‘The following notes are de- 
rived from these tables, the tables 
in our new towns issue of January 
1956, and other data in the accounts 
of the corporations. 


Houses and Population 


During 1956 about 13,000 new 
dwellings were completed (1955, 
about 12,000). The population grew 
by about 40,000 (1955, 38,000). 
Since their start the fourteen new 
towns have housed 186,500 persons in 
about 63,560 dwellings. The eight 
towns in the London Ring have 
housed about 128,500. 

Persons housed per dwelling aver- 
age in the fourteen towns almost 
exactly 3-00 (slightly increasing). 
The overall number of rooms a 
dwelling is not available. But in the 
completed schemes of nine of the 
towns (E.&W.) to 31 March 1956 
(29,300 dwellings) the average was 
4°42 rooms (house 4°57 rooms, flat 
2-87 rooms). There were 10-83 per 
cent of flats. Site densities of houses 
averaged 13-13 (60 rooms) an acre; 
of flats, 24.44 (70°14 rooms) an acre. 
There are very remarkable diver- 
gences between the towns in these 
averages. 


Sizes and Costs of Dwelling 


For six towns (E.&W.) building 
costs are given separately for houses 
and flats in the schemes to March 
1956. The average cost per house of 
4°376 rooms (excluding site and 


development) was £1,635, or £374 a 
room. Per flat of 2-737 rooms it was 
£1,741, or £636 a room. The aver- 
age rental per dwelling was about the 
same: 31s. 6d. a week. ‘There were 
some “high-class” flats in this sample ; 
and the difference of cost per room is 
somewhat swollen by these. 

The statistical effect of different 
sizes of dwellings is a thing to be wary 
of. Harlow’s first 6,430 dwellings had 
27,791 rooms; Hemel Hempstead’s 
first 5,048 had 27,399 rooms; Craw- 
ley’s first 5,555 had 23,834 rooms. 


Industry, Business, Schools 


New factories and extensions for 
about sixty-one firms were com- 
pleted in 1956, with floor-space of 14 
million sq. feet, bringing the total to 
269 new factories of 8,300,000 sq. 
feet, employing about 46,750 persons. 

There was a marked acceleration 
in the building of new shops, 240 
being added in 1956 as against 143 
in 1955; 

The new schools completed in 1956 
were 23, for nearly 11,000 pupils, 
bringing the total of new schools to 
102 for 44,000 pupils. 


The Capital Cost 


Capital expenditure was much the 
same as in last year: £32 million; 
but the proportion spent on housing 
went up in 1956 to £22 million 
(1955, £194 million). Altogether 
£168 million has been invested by 
the development corporations so far. 
These figures do not include the 
expenditure by private enterprise on 
factories, shops, office buildings, 
houses, etc., nor that by county 
councils, local authorities, and statu- 
tory undertakers on schools, housing, 
and public services. 





TELLING THE WORLD 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The author discusses the contribution of the new town idea to 
British prestige overseas and describes the interest shown in one 


new town where more than a thousand overseas visitors were 


received during 1956. 


building of the first garden city 

of Letchworth proved to be an 
event of international significance. 
The idea went around the world. At 
that time Britain’s prestige and in- 
fluence were at their zenith. In the 
half-century that followed we have 
seen that power decline, militarily, 
economically, and politically. 


Je OVER fifty years ago the 


WHITE 


by L. E. 


Although in many ways the out- 
look may appear bleak and menacing 
there are gleams of hope and much to 
encourage us. In the fields of science 
and invention, the development of the 
jet engine, the Comet, and Calder 


Hall all give the lie to the prophets of 


doom. In quieter and less spectacular 
fields of human progress the achieve- 
ments of the new towns are already 


Harlow children are quite used to meeting colourful visitors from the East: this photograph 
shows Sheikh Abdullah Jabir Al Sabah, the Minister of Education and Justice, Kuwait. 
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making a deeply significant contri- 
bution to British prestige at a time 
when it is sorely needed, and in lands 
where we should be only too glad to 
make our influence felt. 


The Experience of Harlow 

I can speak for only one new town 
—Harlow—but I know that the ex- 
perience of the other new towns is 


similar. During the first ten months of 


this year nearly one thousand visitors 
from overseas were received officially 
by the corporation. They came in 
over a hundred parties from over fifty 
different countries; from all five con- 
tinents and from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. Through sheer pres- 
sure of time and other events many 
others could not be fitted into the 
programme of official visits. How 
many came on their own initiative 
we shall never know, but we can get 
some idea from the fact that so many 
call at our Public Information Office 
to obtain publications, pictures, and 
maps to find their way around. 

Because the building of a new town 
is an enterprise as wide as life itself, we 
find that our visitors come from all 
professions and all walks of life. They 
have included Ministers of State, 
Members of Parliament, mayors and 
administrators, industrialists and 
trade unionists, doctors and health 
workers, teachers and educational- 
ists, architects and planners, engin- 
eers and builders, sociologists and 
anthropologists, research workers and 
students in many fields. 

So far this year Western Germany 
is leading the field with nearly one- 
quarter of the total official visitors, 
and for the first time delegations have 
appeared in number from the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. A high-level 
delegation also came representing the 
Chinese Peoples Institute of Foreign 
Affairs. In addition to the usual 
stream of guests from Commonwealth 
countries it was encouraging to re- 
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ceive so many distinguished visitors 
from the uncommitted countries of 
Asia. 

Far more important than actual 
numbers is the fact that so many of 
those received are people of great 
standing and influence in their 
respective countries and professions. 


Television, Films, and 
Photographs 


Television teams and other camera 
men shot their films; editors, journal- 
ists and radio reporters took away 
great quantities of new town litera- 
ture and photographs; the BBC 
featured many aspects of Harlow’s 
life in its overseas network. The 
United States Information Service 
made a special film for showing on 
Italian television. We know, there- 
fore, that Harlow’s achievements will 
be seen and recorded all over the 
world, and its story retold in many 
languages. One of our most signi- 
ficant events this year was the making 
of a British prestige film about 
Harlow by the Central Office of 
Information for distribution on the 
nation-wide network of American 
television and also in Canada and 
Australia. 

So great has been the demand for 
photographs that the corporation’s 
photographic library of nearly one 
thousand different pictures has con- 
stantly to be replenished. Special 
contributions have been made this 
year through the British Council to 
exhibitions in the Gold Coast and 
India, and to the International Con- 
gress of Housing and Town Planning 
in Vienna. One of the postage stamps 
issued to commemorate this Congress 
featured the Master Plan of Harlow. 
Material is being assembled now for 
the International Architectural Ex- 
hibition in Moscow next May. 


Solution to a World-wide Problem 
Why should Harlow and the other 
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Harlow Citizen 


BBC and International Press representatives accompany Russian housing experts visiting 
Harlow. 


new towns be making so deep an im- 
pression on world opinion? In the 
first instance our visitors tell us that 
although many interesting projects 
and experiments are going forward 
in their own countries, there is no- 
thing strictly comparable with what is 
being done here. In the second place 
there is world-wide interest because 
the new towns represent a solution to 
a world-wide problem—the congest- 
ed and overgrown city. Industrialists 
from Japan told us of the almost 
frightening speed at which Tokyo is 
growing; visitors from Australia ex- 
pressed their anxiety that nearly one- 
half the population of Australia is 
concentrated in four main cities. 
Thirdly, the new town idea has big 
attractions for all those countries 


where rapid industrialization is tak- 
ing place and where great move- 
ments of population are imminent, 
with all the attendant problems of re- 
settlement. This was a point noted 
particularly by members of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference 





who visited Harlow and discussed 
their problems with representative 
people in the town. Moreover, it is 
now being discovered that even in the 
wide open spaces of the undeveloped 
countries land can no longer be 
wasted. They are therefore looking 
with interest at new town layouts 
with densities which represent a 
reasonable compromise between visu- 
al and architectural quality and the 
needs and aspirations of the in- 
habitants. 

In addition to those who come to 
see for themselves, many write for 
information, plans, and_ pictures. 
There is now such a demand for 
literature for overseas use that we are 
seriously considering printing some 
of our future publications in several 
languages, to meet this need. 

Although this great volume of 
interest displayed imposes consider- 
able burdens upon the corporation it 
has a valuable and stimulating effect 
on the town. Visitors wish to see 
schools, factories, homes, community 
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projects ; all those concerned have 
co-operated enthusiastically in show- 
ing visitors around and in entertain- 
ing overseas guests. One of the prob- 
lems in fact is that of distributing the 
visitors evenly amongst all those who 
wish to entertain them so that the 
burden is not too great on any one 
organization. 


A Tourist Centre? 


One good thing is that our visitors 
are beginning to spend money in the 
town and we can confidently look 
forward to the day when Harlow be- 
comes an important centre for tourist 
trafic, and a conference centre 
rivalling some of the old established 
towns. 

This idea cannot, of course, be 
fully exploited until the hotel situa- 
tion improves; at present most of our 
visitors either have to return to 
London or go on to Cambridge. 

For our part we have much to learn 
from our visitors; their views and re- 


actions are invaluable. ‘They tell us of 


interesting developments going for- 
ward in their own countries and ask 
the most searching questions leading 
to stimulating discussion and the 
fruitful exchange of ideas. 

No one can yet assess in full the 
results in terms of international good- 
will and understanding, in contacts 
made and in friendships formed. 
Many of our visitors go back with 
considerable admiration for what this 
country is doing. They go inspired 
by the vision of what they have seen, 
to interpret it in their own countries 
in terms of their own needs and re- 
sources, and their own national 
cultures. 

What we can be sure of, however, 
is that British building and civil en- 
gineering contractors, fighting a hard 
battle for overseas contracts against 
increasing competition, have in the 
new towns a unique ‘‘shop window” 
for all the world to see. 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Public Works Department 


Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing posts in the Redevelopment Section: 
(a) 1 Chief Planning Assistant. Salary 

Grade A.P.T. VII (£999 7s. 6d.— 
£1,230 per annum). 

(b) 1 Senior Planning Assistant. Salary 
Grade A.P.T. VI (£902-£1,107 
per annum). 

(c) 2 Senior Planning Assistants. Salary 
Grade A.P.T. V (£814 17s. 6d. 
£994 5s. od. per annum). 

(d) 1 Planning Assistant. Salary Grade 
A.P.T.1IV(£727 15s. 0d.-£907 2s. 6d 
per annum). 

Commencing salaries in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. 

Candidates must be Associate Mem- 
bers of the Town Planning Institute and 
in respect of posts (a), (6), and (c) 
preference will be given to applicants 
with an additional qualification in 
Architecture and/or Civil Engineering. 
Summary of Duties to be Undertaken: 

Post (a) Responsibility for preparation of 
layout plans of Redevelopment 
Areas. Preference will be given to 
applicants with experience of 
Central Redevelopment Schemes, 
including industrial relocation. 

Post (6) Preparation of surveys and lay- 
out plans of future Redevelopment 
Areas. 

Posts (c) 

(i) Preparation of detailed considera- 
tions in layout plans. Experience 
in perspective presentations will be 
an advantage. 

(ii) Preparation of studies of various 
aspects of redevelopment. 

Post (d) General planning duties. | 

The appointments are permanent, 
superannuable, subject to medical ex- 
amination, and terminable by _ one 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, endorsed with the head- 
ing of the post applied for, stating 
qualifications, age, and experience, to- 
gether with the names of two persons to 
whom reference may be made, should 
reach the undersigned not later than 
2 February 1957. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

HERBERT J. MANZONI, 
City Engineer and Surveyor. 
Civic Centre, 
Birminghan, 1. 
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THE NEW TOWNS: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 






THEIR FUTURE OWNERSHIP 


Previous contributions on this subject have been by P. T. Ireton 


and J. E. McComb (January 1956). 


programme was inaugurated, and 

the time has already come when 
the future disposal of the new towns 
must be considered. Some people 
may feel that it would be premature 
to introduce any change of ownership 
or administration at the present time 
or for a good many years ahead; but 
whatever views may be held on that 
point, there is everything to be said 
in favour of a thorough and un- 
hurried examination of the problem 
being made well in advance, in order 
that the best policy may be evolved. 
The worst thing that could happen 
would be to leave the public without 
any guidance on the matter until the 


[ Is ten years since the new town 


ROBSON 


by WILLIAM A, 


last moment, when it might be faced 
with a snap decision by a Minister 
who had not been well advised. 
The Town and Country Planning 
Association has therefore done well to 
get discussion going on the subject at 
an early stage. During the past year a 
well-attended meeting was held at the 
Planning Centre; and a small study 
group of the Association has been 


working under the chairmanship of 


Sir Frederic Osborn. 

The problem is one which involves 
the ownership of a very large amount 
of property and its administration. 
We may begin by recalling the views 
of the Reith Committee and the pro- 
visions of the New Towns Act. 


An example of private development, Welwyn Garden City. 





Welwyn Garden City Development Corporation 
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Basildon Development Corporation 


Terrace houses grouped around a tree at Basildon. 


Views of the Reith Committee 

The Reith Committee on New 
‘Towns pointed out that when a new 
town had reached maturity a deci- 
sion would have to be made on 
whether the development corpora- 
tion should be dissolved and its assets 
and liabilities handed over at a valua- 
tion to the local authority or some 
national body; or whether the de- 
velopment corporation should re- 
main in being with a modified con- 
stitution as landowner and estate 
manager. If the latter alternative 
were chosen, the functions of the local 
authority would be the same as in any 
other town. The development cor- 
poration in its new capacity as land- 
owner would fix rents, lay down 
policy for letting shops and factories, 
and carry out the maintenance of all 
the buildings which it owns. It would 
also decide future redevelopment 
policy subject, of course, to general 
direction by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and_ the 
normal planning controls. 

The development corporation 
would thus become a land and 


property owning agent, carrying the 
risks inseparable from such functions 
and providing the services which I 
have just mentioned. Like any other 
landlord, it would be subject to the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the local 
authority; and it would have to con- 
duct its business so that its accounts 
would balance, taking one year with 
another. The Reith Committee con- 
sidered that any profit which might 
arise, after meeting interest and sink- 
ing-fund payments, should go to the 
benefit of the new town to provide 
amenities, etc. 


Local Authority. Ownership 


Land owned by a development 
corporation in this second phase 
would be as clearly in the sector of 
public ownership as it would be if it 
were held by a local authority or a 
central department. In consequence 
the development corporation, in ad- 
ministering its property, would have 
to be guided by the national interest 
and the welfare of the new town. The 
committee thought that there would 
be no conflict of interest or of purpose 
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between the development corpora- 
tion as owner of the estate and the 
local authority as the governing body 
of the new town. ‘I'he committee 
considered the contention that the 
ownership of the land should ulti- 
mately be transferred to the local 
authority. This view was advanced 
on the ground that the citizens of the 
new town would show much greater 
civic zeal if they knew that the town 
would ultimately belong to them in 
the precise sense of the word. Against 
this were the disadvantages and pos- 
sible dangers which might accrue 
from one organ being both landlord 
of the entire area and also local 
authority. In no instance at present is 
there a town where the whole of the 
land is owned by the local authority, 
and this might lead possibly to the 
local council abusing its monopolistic 
position. 

In the end the committee decided 
by a large majority that it would be 
unwise to allow the local council to 
combine the functions of landowner 
with those of the local authority. This 
is quite contrary to the view expres- 
sed by Lord Simon (formerly Sir 
Ernest Simon) in regard to the 
Wythenshawe estate outside Man- 
chester, for he insisted on the need for 
the local authority to combine the 


functions of landowner with those of 


planning and local government. Lord 
Simon wrote: 

“The history of Wythenshawe 
shows that there are two further con- 
ditions which are vital to success. The 
first is that the city must own the land, 
or at least the major part of the land. 
The powers of the city as local 
authority are limited to such powers 
as are expressly given by statute, and 
are totally inadequate to ensure satis- 
factory development. But the powers 
as landlord are limited only where 
actions are expressly prohibited by 
statute; the landlord can lease land 
subject to any conditions he likes to 
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impose. It is the landlord power 
which is enabling Manchester to pre- 
serve the amenities of Wythenshawe 
in all kinds of ways which would not 
otherwise have been possible.””! 

It is possible, however, that Lord 
Simon was thinking mainly of the 
period of development; whereas our 
present problem concerns the later 
phase when the development is sub- 
stantially complete. 

The Reith Committee pointed out 
that if it were decided to continue the 
development corporation as land- 
owner after the main work of de- 
velopment was completed, it would be 


desirable to include on the board of 


the corporation a minority of mem- 
bers who were resident in the new 
town and directly elected by the in- 
habitants of the new town. 


Provisions in New Towns Act 

The New Towns Act, 1946, pro- 
vides that where the Minister is satis- 
fied that the purposes for which a 
development corporation was estab- 
lished have been ‘‘substantially 
achieved” and is further satisfied, 
with the concurrence of the Treasury, 
that the circumstances do not render 
it expedient on financial grounds to 
defer disposing of the undertaking, 
he shall wind up and dissolve the 
development corporation. 

If an Order has been made to dis- 
solve the corporation the Minister 
may, with Treasury consent, transfer 
the undertaking, or any part of it, to 
a local authority which is administer- 
ing the new town. Any part of the 
undertaking which consists of a 
statutory undertaking can be trans- 
ferred to a statutory undertaker. 
These transfers are, of course, to be 
on terms to be determined by the 
Minister with the consent of the 
Treasury ; and thereceiving authority, 
or an undertaker, may be required to 


1 The Rebuilding of Manchester, by E. D. 
Simon and J. Inman (page 52). 
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pay a specified sum for the assets 


which are transferred. Any assets of 


the corporation which are not trans- 
ferred to a local authority or to a 
statutory undertaker may be other- 
wise disposed of: for example, by sale 
to the public or to a commercial com- 
pany. Any surplus which results from 
the winding up of the development 
corporation is to be paid to the 
Exchequer. 

It can be seen that the Act leaves 
the matter quite unsettled, apart 
from stipulating that a development 
corporation shall be wound up when 
its task is accomplished, and any sur- 
plus paid over to the Exchequer. 


Public Ownership Essential 

In my view it is essential that every- 
thing in the new towns which is pub- 
licly owned, now or in the future, 
should remain in public ownership. 
Property and land values which have 
been created by public expenditure 
and the efforts of public authorities 
should not be handed over to private 
persons or profit-making companies. 
This rules out proposals to sell these 


profitable new towns or any parts of 


them to private enterprise. 


17 
Objections to Local Authority 
Ownership 
There are three objections to hand- 
ing over a new town to the local 
authority. First, it is quite unjustifi- 
able to subsidize the inhabitants to 
this extent out of national taxation. 
To do so would put them in an ex- 
cessively privileged position. Second, 
there would be a serious risk of cor- 
ruption if property worth many mil- 
lions of pounds were transferred to 
quite small district councils, whose 
members and electors may have a 
personal interest in some part of it. 
The value of the development cor- 
poration’s holding will be much 
greater than the previous financial 
responsibilities of the local authority. 
Third, local councillors and _ their 
staffs are seldom qualified to perform 
the functions of property ownership 
and maintenance on a large scale, 
except in regard to housing. On the 
other hand, one must recognize that 
people who have settled in a new 
town, and also the local authority 
there, have contributed something to 
the success of the experiment and the 
creation of new values; and in conse- 
quence they should be entitled to 


Terrace housing, Crown Road, Cwmbran. 


Cwmbran Development Corporation 











share in the economic benefits. I 
should therefore favour the transfer 
to the local authority of house 
property, civic centres, recreation 
halls, and playing-fields owned by the 
development corporation. Whether 
this should extend to all the house 
property belonging to the corpora- 


tions would depend on a number of 


quantitative factors on which further 
information is needed. 


Functions of a New Town Agency 


As the physical development of a 
new town approaches maturity, the 
functions to be performed change. 
Planning and physical development 
diminish ; and the major tasks are the 
ownership and maintenance of a 
large number of houses, factories, 
shops, and other buildings, and the 
provision of amenities. The develop- 
ment corporations are not particu- 
larly suitable bodies for carrying out 
these functions. They are not demo- 
cratic organs, nor do they represent 
the interests of the local community. 
To regard a new town merely from 
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Glenrothes Development Corporation 

Model of the Community Centre to be built in the Town Centre of Glenrothes by the Coal 

Industry Social Welfare Organization. One bowling green and two tennis courts have 
already been constructed and three more of each can be accommodated on the site. 


the technological standpoint, as a 
collection of land, buildings, and 
other forms of property, is a complete 
misconception. ‘The fundamental 
purpose of a new town is to evolve a 
community in an exceptionally fav- 
ourable physical environment. It is 
an experiment in social living. For 
this reason, the administration of the 
new town, when complete, should 
be associated as closely as possible 
with the local community, subject 
to the limitations which I shall indi- 
cate and the safeguards against cor- 
ruption and privilege already men- 
tioned. This means we should aim at 
local rather than centralized ad- 
ministration. 


A Suggested Solution 

Nevertheless, the new towns are 
the result of national policy and 
national expenditure on a great scale. 
Parliament and the Government 
must have a decisive voice in ques- 
tions of major policy and finance. 
This could be effected by a central 
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Housing and Local Government, and 
responsible to him, whose function 
would be to formulate the principles 
or policy to be carried out by the local 
bodies which I shall shortly describe. 
These principles or policy would 
have to be approved by the Minister 
and embodied in regulations laid 
before Parliament. They would re- 
quire an affirmative resolution by 
each House. 

The central board might be vested 
with the ownership, on behalf of the 
Crown, of all the property belonging 
to the development corporations 
other than that handed over to the 
local authorities. ‘They should es- 
tablish and administer a New ‘Town 
Development Fund into which the 
surplus revenue accruing each year 
from this property should be paid. 
This could form a revolving fund to 


19 
contribute towards the cost of creat- 
ing additional new towns—for which 
development corpcerations would be 
appointed as in the past. 

‘The administration of the property 
in each new town held by the Crown 
and vested in the central board 
should be entrusted to an ad hoc body 
set up in the locality. This body would 
be composed of members appointed 
by the Minister, by the central board, 
and by the local authority. It would 
have its own staff, and would be re- 
quired to comply with the regulations 
of the central board when confirmed. 

I put forward these proposals in 
the belief that they represent a solu- 
tion which will combine in a satis- 
factory way the elements of local 
government, parliamentary and gov- 
ernment control on basic policy, and 
efficient administration. 


Exeter Cathedral 


The west front of Exeter Cathedral, black with the grime of many years, 
is now being cleaned. It may be hoped that, in the less foul atmosphere of 
Devon’s county town, the good work will last longer than at Westminster 


Abbey. 





J. D. U. WARD 
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Our New Towns Issues 


This is the seventh of our January 
issues devoted to the new towns. The 
first (1950), which coincided with Sir 
Ebenezer Howard’s centenary, re- 
ported early progress in eleven towns 
and the designation of three more. 
The second and third contained 
articles on the hopes for each town by 
persons concerned in their develop- 
ment. In the fourth (1953) began our 
series of tabulated figures ; 44,000 per- 
sons had then been housed and 159 
shops, 21 schools, and 69 factories 


built. The fifth (1954) had studies of 


many problems of development and 
comments from appreciative and 
critical residents. In the sixth (1955) 
the statistics were amplified, and 
there were articles on new towns in 
other countries. Last January’s issue 
(1956) we entitled New Towns and 
British Prestige; besides the usual 
statistics and reports and articles on 
many aspects of development, it in- 
cluded a notable series of comments 
on the new towns by foreign experts. 

A few copies of these issues, which 
contain information and studies not 
elsewhere to be found, are still avail- 
able. 


Tour to Portugal and Spain 
The show-piece of planning in 
Portugal seems to be Oporto, and 


Senhor M. Sa e Melo, director of 


national planning, wants the TCPA 
touring party (25 April-13 May) to 
pay a one-day visit there from Lis- 
bon. It is being considered whether 
this is practicable in the time allotted 
to Lisbon. Bookings for the tour are 
sufficient to ensure that it will duly 
take place. Those who wish to join 





it are asked to advise the Tour Sec- 
retary, T'CPA, as soon as possible, 
so that reservations on the Andes 
(outward journey) and sleeper train 
(return journey from Madrid) may 
be held. There is also much pressure 
on hotels, which therefore insist on 
early confirmation of rooms pro- 
visionally booked for the party. 


Sir Thomas Bennett on Crawley 


Much of the most valuable infor- 
mation about the new towns has not 
yet got into bound books, but is to be 
found in periodicals and in addresses 
to conferences and societies. An im- 
portant example is the address given 
by Sir Thomas Bennett, Chairman of 
the Crawley Development Corpora- 
tion, to the ‘Town Planning Institute 
on 28 June 1956. ‘This gives many 
interesting facts, figures, and details 
of planning and practical problems 
encountered and dealt with in the 
development of Crawley. At March 
1956 7,800 persons were employed 
in forty-seven factories of 1,643,000 
square feet, and 3,000 in building and 
civil engineering, of a total of 16,900 
employed in a population of 30,000. 
An average factory worker needed 
210 square feet of floor space, and on 
an average acre sixty persons were 
employed. Factory rents had risen 
from 3s. to 5s. a square foot. About 
13 per cent of workers changed their 
employer annually, compared with 
33 per cent for the country as a whole. 

A recent census of incoming resi- 
dents had shown that not more than 
3 to 5 per cent wanted flats, and 69 
per cent wanted three-bedroom hous- 
es. A standard house had 850 square 
feet. The rent range of three-bed- 
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room houses was from 28s. 3d. to 
35s. 3d. a week plus about 10s. rates. 
‘(here was a tendency to move to the 
better houses and to prefer corner 
houses. In general there was a dislike 
of open forecourts, and also these 
added seriously to the cost of main- 
tenance. ‘he proportion of “‘black- 
coated” workers was expected ulti- 
mately to reach the 23 per cent 
national average, but was at present 


below this. Increasing numbers of 


houses were being built for sale to 
owner-occupiers at £1,895 to £4,000 
freehold. Considerably more than 
half the inhabitants had television. 


There was an immense number of 
clubs and societies for all sorts of 


activitiy. Ultimately the town would 
want a sports stadium, palais-type 
dance halls, super cinemas, etc., but 
Sir Thomas considered these a matter 
for private enterprise, not for the 
State or local authority to finance at 
a loss. 

In the town centre the 117 shops 
to be built were at rents up to £1,850 
p.a. for a 20 by 80 feet unit. These 
were in addition to the many shops in 
the neighbourhoods. 


Future Ownership of New Towns 


Sir Thomas Bennett saw many 
drawbacks in the idea that Crawley 
should eventually be owned by the 
local authority. We quote his words: 

“There remains only the ultimate 
future of the new town when it is 
completed. It has been inferred from 
the New Towns Act of 1946 that the 
town will eventually be controlled 
by the local authority. . . It is clearly 
undesirable for people governed by 
party politics to have control of the 
rents of practically every inhabitant. 
It is undesirable for those who wish to 
obtain votes to be subjected to the 
temptation of offering special con- 
cessions to the industrialist group or 
any group and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any local authority 
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governing a town of 55,000 people 
can be expected to have officers of a 
sufficient calibre to manage property 
running into £30 or £40 million in 
value with added values attached to 
the private leases or owned proper- 
ties, and to deal with all the com- 
plicated questions of ownership and 
management which property on this 
scale necessarily involves. It becomes 
more and more clear that whatever 
may be the future method of owner- 
ship and control, it must be of an 
independent character, must be able 
to command a high standard of 
management and must have due re- 
gard to both the magnitude of the in- 
vestment and the importance of good 
management on lives of the popula- 
tion.” 


More Food from Gardens 


We are glad to note that the 
Ministry of Agriculture has issued a 
booklet on Food from Gardens and 
Allotments (HMSO, as. 6d.). It has 
not been sent to us for review, but we 
note from a comment in the Man- 
chester Guardian (16 November 1956) 
that it cites a recent experiment show- 
ing that the produce of a properly 
cultivated ten-rod allotment is worth 
£60 a year. This, as the Manchester 
Guardian says, works out at nearly 
£1,000 an acre a year, or more than 
twenty times the wholesale value of 
the average farm acre’s output. 
Roughly one-seventh of a developed 
acre of twelve houses is in present 
practice used for vegetable growing. 
If the vegetable portions of house 
gardens were as well cultivated as the 
allotment quoted, their produce (re- 
tail) would be worth £140 a housing 
acre, as compared with £40 to £45 
(wholesale) from a farm acre. We 
heartily support the Manchester Guar- 
dian in its suggestion to the Ministry 
that much more should be done, by 
research and information, to encour- 
age domestic horticulture. 
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These summaries of some of the important and interesting 
developments in the fifteen new towns during 1956 have been 
prepared editorially from the official REPORTS OF THE DE- 
VELOPMENT Corporations (HMSO) and from information 
supplied direct to 'TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. Our usual 


statistical progress reports appear on pages 26-9. 


ASILDON’S NEW population con- 
B sists mainly of young people, of 
whom almost one-fifth are 
under school age. The town centre 
plans have been approved and sub- 
stantial progress will be made on 
Phase 1 in 1957. Factory building is 
keeping pace with housing and office 
businesses are showing interest in 
Phase 2 of town centre development. 
Increase of the Treasury borrowing 
rate to 5} per cent and rising costs of 
development have necessitated a 
general increase in rents. Over 
39,000 trees and shrubs were planted 
in the 1955-6 season. Sixty acres have 
been allocated for private enterprise 
housing and discussions have taken 
place with prospective developers. 
Throughout the town the standard of 
garden maintenance is very high and 
there is a good response to the annual 
gardens competition. The procedure 
for dealing with seventy-eight miles 
of unmade roads in predevelopment 
corporation housing areas and the 
lack of centralized health services are 
causing concern. The final decision on 
the ultimate population is still await- 
ed. There is still a lag in the provision 
of community facilities. A scheme for 
a community centre in the Laindon 
area had made at the end of 1956 
“some progress on paper but none 
on the ground”’. 


Bracknell 


The Meteorological Office is to 
establish its headquarters at Brack- 





nell and a suite of offices in the town 
centre has been let to a London firm 
of engineering designers. Discussions 
with other prospective office users are 
proceeding. The first town centre 
shops and offices will be completed in 
1957 and a start has been made ona 
pedestrian way of nineteen shops with 
two floors of offices. Berkshire County 
Council have completed five new 
schools in the town. Here, as in most 
other new towns, sudden rises in 
interest rates and building costs have 
resulted in higher rents. ‘The corpora- 
tion considers that without some 
alleviation of these difficulties further 
progress will be extremely difficult 
unless a severe reduction in standards 
is made. 


Crawley 


Balanced development has been 
maintained during 1956. Rapid pro- 
gress has been made with the heart 
of the shopping centre around Queens 
Square, already linked to Crawley 
High Street by the Broad Walk 
pedestrian shopping way. One hun- 
dred and nineteen shops and stores 
of three and four storeys are under 
construction. From 1 April the new 
Crawley Urban District Council be- 
came responsible for the local ad- 
ministration of the greater part of the 
designated area. The last of the nine 
residential neighbourhoods—Gos- 
sops Green—will be started in 1957. 
With sixty-two new factories in pro- 
duction and twenty to be built during 
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Bracknell Development Corporation 


Housing in Merryfield Road, Bracknell. 


Hatfield Development Corporation 


Four-bedroom houses, Haseldine Meadows, Hatfield. 
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the next three or four years, extending 
in all to some 3 million square feet 
and employing 12,000 persons, in- 
dustrial employment is_ basically 
provided for the population of 55,000 
which will be reached by 1960. 
One hundred and twenty-four acres 
have been sold for private enterprise 
houses; 80 per cent are being pur- 
chased by people from London, and 
of the remaining 20 per cent the 
majority have been sold to Crawley 
people, including tenants of develop- 
ment corporation houses. 


Harlow 


An outstanding feature has been 
the demand from firms already es- 
tablished in Harlow for additional 
space for extensions or completely new 
factories. The corporation’s biggest 
problem now is to keep house rents 
at reasonable levels. During 1956 
there has been a fourfold increase in 
office accommodation and the first 
suites of offices have been let with 
considerable ease. In May Henry 
Moore’s “Family Group” was un- 
veiled by Sir Kenneth Clarke. The 
town’s second tower block of twelve 
storeys was completed in December. 
In 1957 work will begin on the super- 
cinema. 


Hatfield 


The town centre plan has finally 
been approved by the Minister and in 
1957 a start will be made on the town 
centre market. A new public house 
has been opened and a special type of 
public house cum community centre 
will be built at the south end of 
Hatfield. As at Welwyn, a general in- 
crease in rents has been avoided. 


Hemel Hempstead 


The end of 1956 saw the comple- 
tion of the first half of the town centre. 
Thirty thousand square feet of office 
space has been let, including 13,000 
square feet to the British Transport 
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Commission which represents an 
important piece of decentralization 
from London. It is hoped eventually 
to build over a quarter of a million 
square feet of office space for London 
firms. Great care has been taken to 
ensure that employment has kept in 
step with housing. 


Stevenage 


H.M. the Queen Mother visited 
the town in July to lay the foundation 
stone of the new parish church in the 
town centre. In February the de- 
velopment corporation arranged a 
local exhibition entitled ‘Stevenage 
Today”. Work on the town centre has 
begun and in 1957 it is expected that 
the second community centre and 
second neighbourhood centre will be 
opened. Industrial development is 
slightly ahead of housing and office 
premises are being provided in the 
town centre. There is little difficulty 
over finance for industrial building, 
but the development corporation’s 


principal problem is the high rate of 


interest charged on public loans and 
the difficulty of obtaining financial 
approval for anything other than the 
simplest houses and shops at present. 


Welwyn Garden City 

A general increase in rents has 
been avoided, as it has been found 
sufficient to relet the earlier-built 
houses at increased rents to provide 
a pool to subsidize current expensive 
housing. ‘The building of shops is pro- 
gressing and in 1957 more shops and 
offices are to be added to the town 
centre. The corporation has launched 
a campaign to attract London offices. 


In 1957 the first post-war hospital of 


the United Kingdom is to be started 
in Welwyn Garden City. 


Corby 


Early in the New Year construction 
of a factory of approximately 100,000 
square feet is to begin on land re- 
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claimed after ironstone excavation. 
No office businesses have yet been 
attracted and the main intake of male 
labour has continued to be at the 
steelworks of Stewarts and Lloyds 
Ltd. The main intake of females is 
into factories provided by the cor- 
poration. Six more large shops have 
been opened in the town centre and 
construction is well advanced on eight 
further units with a frontage of 180 
feet on the north side of Corporation 
Street. Construction work has start- 
ed on a two-storey “‘super-market’”’. 
Increased interest rates have neces- 
sitated an all-round increase of rents 
of houses. 


Cwmbran 


In November 1955 Lady Rhys- 


Williams, DBE, became chairman of 


the development corporation. Build- 
ing development, though naturally 
affected by the ‘squeeze’, is pro- 
gressing methodically and the social 
life of the town continues to expand 
harmoniously. Work in the new town 
centre has now started. Two bridges 
linking the Pontnewydd neighbour- 
hood and the Croesyceiliog neigh- 
bourhood to the town centre are to 
be completed in 1957. 


East Kilbride 


Industrial development is match- 
ing housing output fairly consistently. 
The Radio Times is now produced at 
the factory of Waterlow and Sons. 
The first town centre shops will be 
opened in 1957 and a start will be 
made on the town centre hotel and 
General Post Office. 


Glenrothes 


So many nominated miners have 
been housed that very few houses 
have been available in 1956 for 
balancing population. There is a 
risk that the proportion of one miner 
for eight or nine “general”? popula- 
tion will not be maintained if new 


25 
developments and further land ac- 
quisition are not authorized in time. 
Light industry is still needed. In 
1957 work will start on a cinema and 
a hotel. 


Newton Aycliffe 

Estimated capital expenditure for 
the year 1956-7 has been cut by 45 
per cent in response to the Ministry’s 
request for curtailment. So far only 
half of the 3,500 workers employed 
in the Aycliffe Industrial Estate are 
housed in the new town, which is now 
nearing its present target population 
of 10,000. St Cuthbert’s Way, a 
Class 2 roadway, one mile in length 
and providing the first direct link 
between the new town and its in- 
dustrial estate, was formally opened 
in October 1956. Rents were increas- 
ed during the year. The Durham CC 
have agreed to raise no objection to 
an increase of the “target” popu- 
lation. There is an “insatiable” de- 
mand for garages, and in the latest 
precinct it is intended to provide 
these for 35 per cent of the houses. 


Peterlee 


Peterlee’s first factory is now in 
production and the second factory, 
built by North Eastern Trading 
Estates for a Leeds firm of clothing 
manufacturers, was opened on 15 
March. This factory employs 500 per- 
sons. Although Peterlee is basically a 
miners’ town within easy reach of 
neighbouring collieries, the corpora- 
tion considers that it is essential that 
more light industries of this type 
should be attracted. The 2,500th 
house has been completed and shops, 
filling-stations, and churches have 
been started in the new town centre. 


Cumbernauld 


Industry has made a good start in 
that one large site of 72 acres has been 
leased to Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited. 
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PROGRESS OF NEW TWNS 





T 





Name 


Lonpon RING 


Basildon 


Bracknell 
Crawley 
Harlow 
Hatfield 
Hemel Hempstead 
Stevenage 
Welwyn 
OTHERS 
Corby 
Cwmbran 
East Kilbride 
Glenrothes 
Newton Aycliffe 
Peterlee 


Cumbernauld 








Corporation 
Appointed 
Feb. 1949 
Oct. 1949 
Feb. 1947 
May 1947 
June 1948 
Mar. 1947 
Dec. 1946 
June 1948 
May 1950 
Nov. 1949 
Aug. 1947 
Oct. 1948 
July 1947 
Mar. 1948 
Feb. 1956 


Total 





Designated 
Area (acres) | 


7,834 


1,860 
6,000 
6,320 
2,340 
5,910 
6,100 


45317 


2,677 
3,160 
10,250° 


55730 


887 


2,350 


4,150 


69,885 








Original 


25,000(est.) 80,000 


5,142 
10,000 
4,500 
8,500 
21,200 
7,000 


18,500 


15,700 
12,000 
2,400 
1,100 
60 

93 


3,000 


134,195 


Population 
Proposed At 
31 Dec. 
1956 
(est.) 
38,06 0 
25,000 11,430 
55,000 35,000 


80,000 33,600 


25,000 16,000 
60,000 43,600 
60,000 23,000 


50,000 27,800 


40,000 26,000 
21,000 


35,000 


53,0004 17,000 


32,000!" 8,100 
10,000 8,154 
30,000 9,000 
50,000 3,000 


685,000 320,684 





Shops 


Nei 
con 


31 D 
{ 


: sq.ft 


197 | 
69 


37 





In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 


OTES 


Expenditure by local authorities and private persons on housing is not included. Nor is oY counci 


* Does not include two temporary shops. 
® Actual number of pupils at present. 


® Area to be built up is 2,500 acres, 





4 Ultimate population figure has been incr. 


7 Includes an ex-LCC camp school now used Qrarily k 


10 Target population of present stage is 15,000 typo, 
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Shops 
i New Shops 
| 7 completed — 
t@ 31 Dec. 1956 
| (qj (est. ) 
Ino: sq.ft of floor area) 
| 2g (25,240)* 
| 10 (7,076) 
| 128 (231,870) 
| 112 (127,385) 
| 11 (9,593) 
‘ 197 (245,700) 
69 (53,600) 
| 37 (48,020) 
I1t (155,283) 
q@ 18 (10,952) 
38 (28,050) 
| 20 (16,670) 
@ 19 (17,487) 


21 (11,878) 
} none 
| 


| 


| 
| 
.| 
| 
| 


No. before New Schools Under con- 
designation completed struction since designation 
| 31 Dec. 1956 31 Dec. 1956 | to 31 Dec. 1956 
| (est..) («st.) 
| (In brackets: number of school places) £ 
| 
| 
| 6 (not avail- 5 (3,080) 3 (1,620 10,552,500 
able) 
| 4 (1,260) 5 (1,720) 1 (450) $,460,000 
11 (1,480) 17 (7,410) 1 (600 17,250,000 
5 (815) 11 (6,840 } (2,080 15,212,000 
| 4 (1,500) 5 (1,836) I (600 3,500,000 
It (3,520 15 (5,210)? none 13,200,000 
| 4 (780) 13+ 1 ext. 3 (1,080 10,138,000 
| (5,020 
| 58(2,040 8 (2,796)* none 4,500,000 
| 
7 (2,940 7 (2,530) I 160) 3,240,000 
6 (2,269) 4 (1,640) 4 (1,420) 3,961,700 
I (400) 4 (2,760) 2 (1,400) 9,000,600 
1 (200)!! 2 (875) 2 (1,650) 2,765,000 
| none 2 (840) I $50) 4,143,400 
none 4 (1,400) I 320) 4,150,000 
3 (515) none none none 


if 820 (988,804) |68(17,7194+-) 1024 


Schools 


Estimated Capital Expenditure* 
by Development Corporation 


Housing 


06,072,600 


24(11,830 


Total 


(inc. housing) 


to 31 Dec. 1956 


15,907,200 


8,460,000 
24,250,000 
26,322,000 

},800,000 
20,900,000 
19,766,000 


10,000,000 


},200,000 
5,987,700 
13,800,000 
3,658, 100 
5,503.500 
6,050,000 


107,000 





I extn. I 169,831,500 
(43,957 
Source; Development Cor porations 
OTES 


r is oty council expenditure on schools, etc., or expenditure by private enterprise on factories, etc. 


incrid. 
ised Qeraily by Herts CC 
100 t,00C, 


1: 350 pupils. 


5 Does not include six temporary shops. 


8 Does not include two private schools. 


1 Tn use again as temporary R.C. primary school. 
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NEW TOWNS: EXPENDITURE 70 











= 
CapiraL EXPENDITURE 
Cee ae ee eee ee a 6 

Landand | Buildings | Buildings | Furniture, | — General Ancilla 

| Site Works Purchased | Constructed Plant, etc. | Development® Undertak 

Basildon | 1,987 | 295 8,398 41 | 1g! 1,20 

Bracknell | 1,097 | 170 3,550 24 266 67 

Crawley | 3,762 1,154 12,900 37 302 1,78 

Harlow 2,442 281 155543 72 390 4,0 

Hatfield 523 | 50 3,126 15 | 101 i 

Hemel Hempstead 2,865 | 586 13,179 44 | 582 1,5 

Stevenage 2,632 | 1g2 10,866 53 | 159 2,9 
Welwyn 2,714 | 1,703 4,701 61 | 115 
Corby 648 | II | 2,608 10 | 54 
Cwmbran 1,186 20 | 3,355 21 | 137 
East Kilbride 2,455 | 166 | 7,401 14 311 
Glenrothes | 131 | 12 | 2,738 i5 8o 
Newton Aycliffe | 647 | 15 | 3,968 110 | 268 
Peterlee | 798 22 | 3,885 16 | 225 

| 
Total | 24,287 4,677 96,218 593 3,481 | 13. 
NOTES 


' By development corporations; 


enterprise. 


not including expenditure by local authorities 


* Including contributions to local authorities and statutory undertakers. 


or private 
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mE | TO 31 MARCH 1956 

















—__— ] 
8 9 10 II 12 13 
Net Loans to | Current |Deficiency(—)| Deficiency Balance 
Deficien- other | Assets jor Surplus(+-)| on Ancillary | Sheet 
5 6 7 cies(—) | Bodies Stocks, | on Revenue |Revenue A/cs Totals 
neral Ancillary Total or Surplus- | and | etc.) | Ales (cum.)4 (cum.) 
opment? Undertakings Cols. 1-6 es (+) on} Persons | 
(Less Disposals 
Depreciation) *| 
900 £000 £000 £000 £ooo | £o00 £000 | £000 £000 
yl 1,299 12,096 t14 5 103 80 154 12.437 
6 670 59729 +I 29 jo 85 69 53953 
2 1,787 19,640 | 46 | 28 343 119 371 | 20,547 
o 4,014 22,382 | I | 474 239 +10 37 | 23,533 
I i60 3,921 6 | 26 «Ct 32 28 9 4,024 
2 1,554 18,418 r1o | 6 199 114 262 18,999 
) 2,966 16,870 2g Cit 48 109 277 465 17,798 
) gt 9,220 +35 | r | 136 | 219 3 9,578 
3310 | +2 | 5 a | 14 3,371 
) 193 1,883 g | 16 17 48 15 5,012 
83 10,369 | 148 492 } 11,013 
- . si 
| 35339 4 | 27 52 136 3.554 
187 | 5,089 | 52 34 5,186 
504 5,406 31 | 16 18 55532 
| | | 
13,508 | 140,672 | go | ~— (665 1543 ey 3 ae 1,837 146,537 
Source: Reports of Development Corporations (HMSO) 
NOTES 
e ’ Depreciation amounts in total to £°2,090,000. 


4 Six of the fourteen new towns had a surplus on Revenue A/c for the year to 31 March 1956. 
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FINANCIAL SHOWING OF THE NEW TOWNS 


We summarize on pages 30-1 the 
main balance sheet figures in the 
accounts of the development cor- 
porations to 31 March 1956. (Note 
that the tables on pages 26-9 give 
estimates to 31 December 1956.) 

As the published accounts are on a 
consistent pattern, some interesting 
comparisons between the towns are 
possible. But different starting dates, 
rates of progress, and local circum- 
stances preclude over-simple deduc- 
tions from them. 

The total capital expenditure to 
March 1956 on land, development, 
and buildings (at cost less deprecia- 
tion) was about £140} million. Of 
this £134 million had been spent on 
“ancillary undertakings” (main sew- 
erage, water supplies, and main 
roads, normally provided by local 
authorities). “General development” 
included £650,000 contributions to 
local authorities and statutory under- 
takers. In addition £665,000 had 
been advanced as loans, mostly on 
mortgage to industrial lessees and 
house-purchasers. 


Towns in England and Wales 


The accounts of the twelve towns 
in E.&W. show a most encouraging 
trend. In 1954—5, though six had a 
revenue surplus of £42,696, the net 
deficiency on the twelve was £83,039. 
This fell in 1955-6 to £4,288, six 
towns having a surplus of £89,991. 
The accumulated deficiency at 31 
March was £1,084,300. There was, 
however, a_ total deficiency of 
£1,834,000 on the ancillary under- 
takings, an increase of £759,000 dur- 
ing the year. The terms for transfer of 
these to local authorities, and of the 
appropriate normal Government 
grants, awaited settlement. Per contra, 
interest on capital expenditure not 
yet fructified, charged to revenue 
accounts for the year, came to 


£345,000, and cumulatively to 
£ 1,222,300. 

Thus if we deduct from the com- 
bined deficiencies (£2,918,000) the 
interest before fructification 
(£1,222,000), the “loss” from the 
start was {1-7 million. For the year 
1955-6 it was only £418,000, roundly 
} per cent on an investment of £128 
million. 

About 140,000 persons had been 
provided by March 1956 with homes 
and work-places (120,000 by the 
twelve corporations themselves). 
Housing subsidies (on the “ordinary 
house” scale) amounted in 1955-6 
to £1} million. On the 1952-6 
scales subsidies for housing 120,000 
persons in high flats in cities might 
have amounted to £34 million a 
year. Their cost might well have ex- 
ceeded the cost of the new town 
houses by £35 to £45 million. This 
we suggest is the perspective in 
which to view the accumulated 
deficiency of £1 -7 million. 

The First Two Scottish Towns 

The financial picture of the two 
new towns in Scotland is not widely 
different. ‘They show a deficiency for 
the year of £226,763, or less interest 
on unfructified capital, £75,678. The 
accumulated deficiency is £631,636, 
or less such interest, £480,651. The 
housing subsidies in the year were 
£281,000. The gap between the 
house and flat subsidies in Scotland 
was less than in E.&W., but it was 
considerable. The persons housed 
by the two corporations to 31 March 
1956 were about 16,000. Slum clear- 
ance flats for that number might well 
have had a capital cost of £4} 
million more than in the new towns. 

If, as may be reasonably expected, 
the deficiencies diminish further as 
the towns grow, they will become an 
even better investment for the nation. 
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Peterlee Development Corporation 


Residential shopping centre, Chapel Hill, Peterlee. 





\ 
Harlow Development Corporation 


Construction work at The High, Harlow’s new town centre. 


we re 


Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 





Bennettsgate, the Bennetts End neighbourhood centre, Hemel Hempstead. 
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LAG IN SCHOOL BUILDING 


The new towns have an exceptionally high percentage of children 


of school age. Many new schools have been provided, but the 


writer, for reasons given, considers the provision is seriously in- 


adequate both for present and future needs. 


HILST IT is difficult to gener- 
alize on the question of 
school provision in new towns 


it may be positively stated that the 
present position is far from satisfactory 
and the future shows promise of little, 
if any, improvement. 

By their very nature new towns 
appeal to the younger persons. Be- 
cause their roots are not so deep and 
their housing problems in the main 
more pressing, they more readily 
move and start life afresh in new sur- 
roundings. The high proportion of 
younger persons means a higher than 
average number of children of school 
age and a bigger school accommoda- 
tion problem. 

Notwithstanding the age structure 
of the new population, school sites 
have been allocated on the national 


by GILBERT D. HITCHCOCK 


requirement of a form entry (i.e. 
forty children) per age group per 
2,500 of population of all ages. This 
figure bears no relationship to the 
actual position, which is that the 
number in each age group, per 2,500, 
is as high as eighty and nowhere less 
than fifty. This unimaginative ap- 
proach appears to be the largest con- 
tributing factor to the majority of the 
present problems. 


“Commuting” and “Overcrowding” 


For most of the new residents 
education in primary schools is now 
following a familiar pattern. The 
refusal to permit schools in advance 
of requirements inevitably means that 
for two or three terms, at least, the 
children will have to travel to schools, 
or buildings, in other neighbourhoods 


Broom Barns Junior School in the Bedwell neighbourhood, Stevenage. 
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Crawley Development Corporation 


ap- 

on- Office and research block at Crawley for the new factory of Metals Division of the Telegraph 

the Construction and Maintenance Co. Ltd. The pond in the foreground serves to cool water for 
me factory processes. 
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Stevenage Development Corporation 
Broadwater neighbourhood, Stevenage. There are ten shops 


j Roebuck shopping sub-centre, 
with maisonettes above them. 
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or nearby towns. It seems ironic that 
whilst the parents are now saved the 
onerous journey the children bear 
the burden of daily “‘commuting”’. 
When provided the new school is 
full to overflowing from the day it 
opens. Beautiful, well-designed schools 
are packed from floor to ceiling. 
Every available piece of space is 
utilized, and even then, except where 
there are physical limitations, a class 
as low as forty is the exception rather 
than the rule. The completion of the 
school faces many of the parents with 
a difficult problem: whether to move 
the children and possibly cause a re- 
tardation of studies, or to leave them 
with known teachers and surround- 
ings but a daily journey. In some 
areas there is no such problem. It is 
merely an administrative matter and 
children are moved about like pieces 
on a chess board. Three or four moves 
in three years’ schooling is not an 
uncommon experience. 


No Relief in Sight 

With the possible exception of 
Basildon it looks as though the new 
towns will see an increase in the pres- 
sure on primary school accommoda- 
tion. The position looks somewhat 
brighter in Basildon than elsewhere 
because, whilst the schools are being 
provided for the planned population, 
the development has not taken place 
at the rate anticipated and it is there- 
fore possible some schools may be 
available partly in advance of total 
need. The general trend in most new 
towns follows that of Hemel Hemp- 
stead. The table gives the detailed 
position in the Chaulden and Warn- 
ers End neighbourhoods. 


Children 
September 1956 774 
March 1957 1,054 
September 1957 1,251 
March 1958 1,481 
September 1958 1,721 
March 1959 1,884 
March 1960 2,108 
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The other neighbourhoods _ in 
Hemel Hempstead are producing a 
fairly common pattern. In the one 
most nearly completed, Adeyfield, all 
the schools planned are built and no 
more sites are available. The age 
groups under five years are markedly 
bigger than those over five, who are 
already more than filling the present 
buildings. Bennetts End neighbour- 
hood gives a similar warning for the 
future. The present two-form entry 
school is being used as a three-form 
entry and four surplusclasses are hous- 
ed ina nearby grammar school. There 
will, however, be no lessening of the 
problem, for there areat present 15 per 
cent more five-year-olds than seven- 
year-olds and the numbers of those 
under five are still rising. The general 
position can be judged from the fact 
that by September 1958 some 5,500 
children will be competing for the 
4,100 “‘official’’ places in the “new 
town” areas. This figure of 4,100 is 
assuming that all the scheduled 
schools are completed and the ‘‘tem- 
porary” wooden huts continue to be 
used. Some 800 may be crammed into 
existing schools, but there will still be 
600 for whom no accommodation is 
provided. 


Position in Secondary Schools 
As the previous paragraphs under- 
line, the famous ‘“‘bulge’’ in new towns 
does not follow the national pattern. 
The peak is reached somewhat later 
and levels off over a much longer 
period. This means that the accom- 
modation problem will not pass from 
the primary to the secondary schools, 
but that there will be a long period 
(probably at least ten years) when it 
School Places 
1,080 (560 new school 
1,080 (520 temporary huts) 


1,080 

1,320 ( (Assuming new school in- 

1,320 , cluded in 1957-8 pro- 

1,320 | gramme is completed) 
2 
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Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 


Apsley Grammar School, Bennetts End neighbourhood, Hemel Hempstead. 


will be simultaneously with both. 
This is becoming increasingly ob- 
vious in the more advanced towns 
where, whilst the “‘peak” has yet to 
be reached in the primary schools the 
position in secondary modern schoo!s 
is already becoming urgent. All three 
of Hemel Hempstead’s secondary 
modern schools will be full by Sep- 
tember 1957 and the starting date for 
the fourthschool has still to be agreed. 


The Case of Harlow 


The position at Harlow spotlights 
the failure of some authorities to 
appreciate the special nature of the 
new towns problem. ‘The secondary 
school programme is set out below. 


It is at present thought that some of 


the excess secondary school popula- 
tion can be housed in vacated pri- 
mary schools and these are being 


Years School Places 
1955-6 2,000 
1956-7 - 
1957-8 3,000 
1958 Qg $,.000 
1959-60 5,060 
1960-1 6,000 
1961-2 

1962-3 

1963-4 

1964-5 

1970 


1975 ” 


sited with that end in view. Little or 
no regard appears to be paid to the 
fact that the peak in the primary 
schools will not have been passed 
until the mid-1g60s, and this accom- 
modation will not, therefore, be avail- 
able. ‘The most frequently advanced 
reason for the inadequate accom- 
modation is that sufficient 
now would mean a surplus when the 
present inflated school population 
has passed. ‘This pays no regard to the 
possibility, or the desirability, of re- 
ducing the present “‘theoretical” class 
size from forty to a more manageab!e 
figure, and is indicative of the failure 
to appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Unless the position is remedied 
in the immediate future, three or four 
complete genci ations of children will 
be condemned to an inadequate 
education. This must not happen. 


schools 


Pupils Places Short 
3200 

1.740 

2,340 

3.220 

$5370 

55250 

6,230 230 

6,940 40 
7,560 560 

8,030 2,030 

9.000 3,000 

9.500 3,500 
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AGENCIES FOR TOWN BUILDING 


It is the opinion of this writer that the new town development 


corporations have proved their value, and that agencies of this type 


ought to be given scope in town expansions and city redevelopment 


as well as in further new towns. 


HERE CAN be little doubt that 

the new towns are extremely 

successful. ‘The more advanced 
towns are already showing an overall 
profit on their operations, and the 
economic success of the newer towns 
seems assured, too. Socially, too, the 
new towns are proving to be con- 
siderably more virile than any pre- 
vious large-scale development of the 


kind. 
Financial and Social Success 

Taking the economic standpoint 
first: new towns are far from being an 


expensive and high-falutin form of 


Government development at the tax- 
payers’ expense; on the contrary, by 


the most orthodox standards of 


accountancy they are a profitable in- 
vestment which will continue to pro- 
duce a steady return over a consider- 
able period. Not only are they a 
financial investment but, more im- 
portant perhaps, they are a contribu- 
tion to the national capital of housing 
assets. When the development cor- 
porations hand over their functions 
to the local authorities or other public 
bodies they will hand over a consider- 
able investment in real estate, a going 
concern which will be comparable 
only with some of the large urban 
estates.! One might almost regard the 
development corporations as _ en- 
lightened speculative developers on a 


1 On present trends, the total capital in- 
vested in all new towns at their completion 
will be of the order of £400 million of which 
housing may account for about £280 mil- 
lion. 


by G. F. CHADWICK 
large scale: the income derived from 
all the corporations’ activities—hous- 
ing, shopping, social buildings, and 
industry—must cover the capital 
costs involved, including such non- 
remunerative services as roads and 
sewers, must cover the cost of man- 
agement and maintenance, must 
cover the interest on the borrowed 
capital, and must show a reasonable 
profit in addition. This is also true 
in each particular category of de- 
velopment with a few exceptions 
services and some social buildings 
(although in even this latter case 
attempts have to be made, at 
Treasury direction, to make the 
facilities at least self-supporting: 
hence at least one development cor- 
poration now finds itself in the 
position of dance promoter). 

The social success of the new towns 
is evidenced by the growth and con- 


tinued interest in a large number of 


diverse activities and organizations, 


stimulated by the better provision of 


facilities in these towns and also—a 
factor not to be overlooked—by the 
work of the development corpora- 
tions’ public relations or social de- 
velopment staffs who assist very 


materially in the pioneer work of 


focusing local interests and of pro- 
viding initial requirements. This is 
not to say that there are no social 
problems in the new towns—obvious- 
ly there are many which are difficult 
of solution—but the new towns are 
generally more successful in meeting 
these, and in allowing for a better 
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Bracknell Development Corporation 


O'S Housing in Horseneile Lane, Bracknell. 








8 Harlow Development Corporation 
cr Houses with two, three, and four bedrooms at Potter Street, Harlow. 


‘ 
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social life, than are other new areas of 


development. It is a pity that the 
attitude of the Treasury to the pro- 
vision of more and better community 
buildings and playing-fields in the 
new towns is so restrictive. 


Aesthetics and Land Consumption 


Aesthetically, the new towns have 
been the subject of varying opinions 
“prairie planning” and so forth— 
but it must be remembered that they 
are meeting a genuine need and a 


firm preference in their provision of 
an overwhelming preponderance of 


family houses with reasonably sized 
gardens. There are cases of wasteful 
and unimaginative layout, it is true, 
but it is a cold, hard fact that the 
clients for whom the new towns are 
being built do not want flats in gener- 
al, nor do they want multi-storey flats 
in particular. The bubble of the agri- 
cultural land myth has been pricked 
so often, and by people of such 
diverse interest, as to be rather 
wearying in its repetition, but, again, 
cold facts show that agricultural land 
can hardly have the values which a 
policy of ‘‘save the land by building 
flats”’ entails, nor have the proponents 
of this policy adequately considered 
the effects of gross town density as 
against net housing density. Then 
there has been an increase in the net 
density of new town housing since the 
publication of Houses 1953, but be- 
yond the present densities of develop- 
ment one can go a very little way only 
without being “penny wise and 
pound foolish’? and failing to satisfy 
the consumer. 


Industry and the Car Problem 

The industrial success of the new 
towns is also considerable, and 
assured, despite a Board of ‘Trade 
policy working to rather different 
ends. It is not the fault of the new 
towns that dispersal of industry and 
employment from London is  in- 
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adequate—blame for that must be 
laid quite securely at another door- 
step. Virtually every new town has 
now an assured industrial stability, so 
far as that is possible, and it must not 
be forgotten that the factories which 
have moved to new towns have done 
so entirely of their own free will, 
attracted by the facilities which are 
offered there, and by the economic 
advantages of the new sites. 

‘The new towns were an experiment, 
although they have now moved out 
of the experimental phase and are on 
firm ground: even so, more considera- 
tion might have been given in the new 
towns, and still could be, to the 


solution of many pressing problems of 


urban development. One of the really 
revolutionary agents which will un- 
doubtedly affect our towns to a 
greater degree is the motor-car—we 
must come to terms with the car, and 
in a very short time. Why do we not 
experiment more with the Radburn 
idea, which offers the only solution so 
far to the problem of accommodating 
nearly 100 per cent of cars relative to 
families, which gives road access 
directly to nearly all dwellings and 
yet gives safety at the same time? 
Why do we continue to build shop- 
ping centres on both sides of through 
traffic streets ? These questions ought 
to be answered by careful study—and 
by the construction of actual projects 
as well: the new towns have the 
organization and the staff to attempt 
to answer some of them now, but they 
will cease to have either quite soon. 


Using the Experience Gained 
Enough has been said in these 
pages to outline the possibilities in- 
herent in the new towns, and par- 
ticularly in the development cor- 
poration idea—the ad hoc body witha 
definite task, a limited life, and a 
public responsibility, indirect, but 
none the less real. ‘The state of many 
new towns is now such that the future 
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Glenrothes Development Corporation 


Flat blocks, Alexander Road, Auchmuty, 
Glenrothes. Each block contains eight two- 
apartment and four three-apartment flats. 


of the development corporation as an 
instrument needs active considera- 
tion. ‘The staffs of these corporations 
are now showing a very rapid turn- 
over, and apprehension might reason- 
ably be shown that the valuable ex- 


perience gained in the building of 


Britain’s fourteen new towns will be 
dissipated and lost. Several possi- 
bilities suggest themselves: 

(1) The need for more new towns. ‘This 
has been well documented, and the 
facts are inescapable: is it to be con- 
tinued elephantiasis of the already 
disproportionately inflated conurba- 
tions, or are we really serious about 
green belts and so on? Overspill from 
Manchester is put at 150,000 people, 
but no new towns have been desig- 
nated in this area in the ten years since 
the passing of the New ‘lowns Act. 
Even with her eight new towns, Lon- 
don has still to find a place for 
300,000 more people outside and that 
still means new development at ex- 
cessive densities in the inner areas. 
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Birmingham and Glasgow also have 
unresolved problems, and time is 
running out. Surely at least eight new 
towns are needed immediately, and 
sites for twice that number should 
be investigated at once. 

(2) The use of development corpora- 
tions for expanded towns. This has so far 
only been threatened as a “big stick” 
for recalcitrant potential ‘Town De- 
velopment Act parties, but is an 
obvious step where there are real local 
difficulties in its application. After 
all, Basildon, Hemel Hempstead, and 
Corby are all really expanded towns, 
and are none the worse for that. 

(3) The use of development corpora- 
tions in redevelopment. ‘This may be a 
considerable departure from current 
practice, but consider the advantages 
of the single-minded approach of the 
development corporation to perform 
difficult specific tasks; consider, too, 
the size of the problem to be tackled. 
On age alone, probably a third of the 
13} million houses in England and 
Wales should be replaced very soon, 
being in excess of seventy-five years 
old: certainly at least 2} million 
should be replaced as quickly as pos- 
sible, being over 100 years old 
(although it must be remembered 
that this age group is likely to contain 
most of the country’s architectural 
heritage, in addition to its worst 
slums). From the point of view of con- 
dition, the really hard core of the 
country’s bad houses amounts to 
850,000,! representing at least a 
three years’ national house-building 
programme for the replacement of 
slum houses alone, and ignoring any 
demands from new or overcrowded 
families; the larger figure relating to 
age is the equivalent of at least eight 
years’ housing productivity, again 
neglecting other present demands. 

Somewhere between these limits 

1 See Shun Clearance (England & Wales 
Summary of Returns under the Housing Repairs 
and Rents Act, 1954. Gmd. 9593. HMSO, 1955. 
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lies the present size of the problem: 
a problem which will increase with 
time ifan immediate start is not made. 
Can the present system of housing by 
local authorities solve the problem in 
general, and can the smaller housing 
authorities in particular solve their 
own problems within the foreseeable 
future ? Some of the smaller authori- 
ties have pressing problems, but little 


resources, and the replacement of 


obsolete houses cannot wait inde- 
finitely for local government reform. 
‘The development corporations have 
to work within the framework of the 
existing local government structure 


(already there is at least one case of 


a corporation operating within the 
area of a non-county borough) and 
outside help must be forthcoming in 
any case to solve some of the really 
urgent Cases. 


“Moth-eaten Blanket” 

Two examples might be cited: 
within the ‘“‘moth-eaten blanket” 
which is Lancashire and Cheshire 
outside the county boroughs (assum- 
ing they can solve their own prob- 
lems) there are 27,500 unfit houses 
out of a total of 454,000 dwellings 
within a radius of fifteen miles from 
Manchester. Present proposals are 
for the replacement of 14,300 houses, 
or 52 per cent of the worst cases with- 
in five years, leaving a problem which, 
at present general rates, would occupy 
a total of ten years, but, in some par- 
ticular instances the problem will re- 
main for much longer—e.g. in the 
Rossendale area the 4,300 unfit 
houses (out of a total of 21,600 
dwellings) will take a total of thirty- 
two years to replace at current pro- 
gress. 


The West Riding 

Again, in the West Riding there 
are 148,575 back-to-back houses, 
and 5,800 “single backs’’, or “‘back to 
earths” built on steep slopes, mainly 
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in the Batley, Morley, and Brighouse 
areas. At current rates of building, it 
has been estimated that it will take 
Brighouse forty-four years, Hebden 
Royd forty-nine years, Batley fifty- 
nine years, and ‘Todmorden seventy- 
one years, to deal with their com- 
bined problems of back-to-back and 
back-to-earth houses. And these are 
quite apart from other pressing prob- 
lems of general planning which re- 
quire solution. 

The development corporation idea 
has spread to the development (and 
redevelopment) of towns in the 
Colonies: are there. not equally con- 
vincing arguments for using this very 
successful instrument for redevelop- 
ment of our worst urban areas at 
home ? 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 

Starting salaries in each case up to 

£817, according to experience and 

qualifications. 

Application forms and further par- 

ticulars may be obtained from 


THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HA tL, SEI 
(2405) 
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Harlow Development Corporation 


“The Small Copper’? public house, Churchfield, Harlow, with Standard I and Standard II 
housing opposite. , 
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Corby Development Corporation 


The Market Square, Corby New Town. 
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CUMBERNAULD UNDER WAY 


At Scotland’s third new town the first large factory is already 


under construction, the building of the first 350 houses is to begin 


within a couple of months, and the preparation of the Master Plan 


is under way. 


UMBERNAULD New ‘Town is to 

be developed primarily as a 

contribution towards solving 
the problem of Glasgow’s population 
overspill, and it is expected that over 
40,000 of Cumbernauld’s designed 
population of 50,000 will come from 
the city. That, however, does not 
mean that it is to be simply a dormi- 
tory town; on the contrary it is the 
aim, both of the Secretary of State 
and of the development corporation, 
that it should be a balanced com- 
munity with industrial and com- 
mercial facilities suitable for a popula- 
tion of 50,000. Geographically it is 
very well placed to fulfil that purpose. 
The new town area lies astride the 
two main north-south industrial trunk 
routes (A.80 and A.73); the main 
railway line from Carlisle and Glas- 
gow to the north passes through the 
town and the Glasgow-Edinburgh 
main line runs close along its western 
boundary; it is within fourteen miles 
of the ports of Glasgow and Grange- 
mouth. Its communications, there- 
fore, are excellent and it is conveni- 
ently and centrally situated with 
reference to industrial areas to the 
east and south, where there is a wide 
range of metallurgical, metal-finish- 
ing, chemical, and other industries, 
towards which industrial develop- 
ment at Cumbernauld might well 
perform a valuable complementary 
function. Also it is well situated to 
draw on existing pools of labour. 
One hundred and thirty acres of land 
at the north end of the town are 


by ROBERT RUSSELL 


already reserved for industrial de- 
velopment and the corporation hope 
to provide another 200 acres or more. 


A Town on Two Hills 


The site of the new town is some- 
what unusual. It is bisected by the 
railway main line which runs for 
more than two miles in a fairly deep 
narrow gorge and forms a natural 
barrier between the two parts of the 
town area. ‘The eastern part, which 
represents about one-third of the total 
area, lies mainly on slopes facing 
north-west, contains extensive miner- 
al workings and does not at present 
offer scope for development except 
at its southern end. ‘I he main area of 
the new town is enclosed between the 
railway and the trunk road A.8o0 and 
is filled by a large ridge or hog’s-back 
which runs from NE to SW for about 
two and a half miles, with a smaller 
outlier beyond it stretching SW to 
Condorrat village. The two hills are 
separated by a shallow defile known 
as the Pollockshole Gap. The main 
ridge is about 200 feet above the val- 
leys, with steep slopes along its western 
side and longer and gentler slopes to 
the SE. It is on and around these two 
hills that most of the town must grow. 
There are large areas of woodland, 
glen, and park which must be con- 
served for the town; there are also ex- 
tensive unbuildable slopes, and conse- 
quently the main housing and com- 
munity developments will probably 
have to be carried out on about 
1,100-1,200 acres gross. 
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Higher Housing Densities 

The character and limitations of 
the site present problems that are 
both difficult and interesting and will 
necessitate some departure from the 
familiar new town pattern. It is prob- 
able that the corporation will have to 
aim at average housing densities some 
50 per cent higher than those nor- 
mally adopted in new towns. The 
concentration on and around one 
elongated hill area hardly permits the 
planning of a number of separately 
defined neighbourhood units and the 
town is likely to grow rather in one 
large unit with a substantial and 
closely linked outlier to the SW. The 
town centre will, from an early stage, 
play an important role and it is the 
corporation’s aim to ensure that its 
growth keeps pace with housing. 

Anxiety has been expressed in 
these columns lest congested city 
conditions should be reproduced in 
Cumbernauld. The corporation cer- 
tainly mean to avoid that; at the 
same time, this new town will evi- 
dently not develop on garden city 
lines; the emphasis must necessarily 
be on a more compact urban char- 
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acter and not on open neighbour- 
hood development. Nevertheless, the 
town will be set in a green background 
and it will contain a high proportion 
of park land and open space sur- 
rounding and penetrating the urban 
development. 

While as much of the housing as 
possible will be provided in the 
popular two-storeyed form and in 
maisonettes it is probable that at least 
30 per cent of it will have to be in 
flatted blocks of varying heights and 
shapes. The corporation believe that 
by so doing a more spacious form of 
development may be achieved than 
would otherwise be practicable. 

When the new town takes shape, 
the visitor approaching from any 
direction will see it clothing the 
slopes above him. Careful control of 
the skyline and attention to the sil- 
houetting of buildings will therefore 
be an essential element in the archi- 
tectural designing of Cumbernauld. 
The corporation are impressed also 
with the importance of proper land- 
scaping and have in view an active 
policy of woodland conservancy and 
afforestation. 


Car-parking in the New Towns 





Estimated population of total 
area to be served by New Town 


Name of New Town 


East Kilbride 


Glenrothes 


53,000+ 
20,000—27,000 


Number of car-parking spaces 
to be provided for New Town 


1,000 +- 
230 


| 
| Centre* Centre 
Basildon | 138,000 2,000 (private and public) 
Bracknell | 45,000 487 
Crawley | 55,000 + regional draw 2,400+ 
Harlow | 225,000 1,300 (room for expansion) 
Hatfield | 50,000 550 
Hemel Hempstead | 60,000—1 20,000 1,500 (room for expansion) 
Stevenage | 100,000 1,600 
Welwyn | 70,000 1,745 
Corby | 50,000 750 (+ roadside waiting) 
Cwmbran | 35,000 400-450 (room for expansion) 
| 
| 


Newton Aycliffe 20,000 


200 





1 These figures, supplied by the development corporations, are obviously not all based on 
a similar definition of a shopping ‘catchment area’’.—Eb. 
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PROGRESS AT EAST 


ow THAT East Kilbride New 

N Town is about one-third com- 

pleted in terms of houses pro- 

vided, it may be useful to review some 
aspects of its development. 

Of its four neighbourhoods (aver- 
age size 13,000 people) construction 
of two is well advanced. In Mains 
neighbourhood, which includes the 
old village of East Kilbride, houses 
completed and under construction 
now amount to more than three- 
quarters of the planned total. The 
nucleus of its neighbourhood centre 
exists in the old village with its shops, 
churches, and public buildings. It is 
proposed to start building one of its 
two primary schools immediately; 
the other will follow in about two 
years’ time. Meantime, the existing 
school serves the neighbourhood as a 
primary school; it is intended ulti- 
mately to be used wholly as a secon- 
dary school on the completion of the 
two new primary schools. 

The Murray neighbourhood in the 
southern part of the town has also 
made substantial progress. Some two- 
thirds of the planned houses have 
been built or are under construction; 
the two primary schools are in use 
and the first phase of the neighbour- 
hood centre (nine shops and five 
workshops) has been completed. 

A small part (about one-sixth) of 
Westwood neighbourhood, west and 
south-west of the town, has been de- 
veloped. This adjoins larger develop- 
ments in The Murray, but has its own 
local group of six shops. 


Industrial Group 


Engineering (aero, electrical, and mechanical) 
Others (clothing, food manufacture, and printing) 


Total (11 establishments) 
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KILBRIDE 


by w. R. MATHESON 


The fourth neighbourhood, Calder- 
wood, lying in the north-eastern part 
ofthe town, isabout one-third finished. 
One of its primary schools is com- 
plete and construction of its centre 
is due to begin next summer. 

The town has now reached a size 
(17,000) when it feels the lack of a 
shopping, business, and social centre. 
The existing village, containing about 
forty shops, has acted as a town centre 
of sorts, but the shops are generally 
not large enough, nor do they include 
a sufficient variety of trades to pro- 
vide an adequate service, with the 
result that there is a considerable 
weekly exodus of shoppers to neigh- 
bouring shopping centres in Hamil- 
ton, Rutherglen, and Glasgow. Con- 
struction of the new town centre has, 
however, begun. The main roads 
through it are partly complete, much 
of the site work has been done, and 
the first two groups of shops compris- 
ing twenty-nine shop premises are 
now in progress. A residential hotel 
with reception and catering facilities 
is due to begin construction in the 
immediate future and the town’s 
main post office on an adjoining site is 
expected to start next year. 

A Scottish industrial town with a 
population of 17,000 might be ex- 
pected to include some 8,000 occu- 
pied persons, of whom about half 
would be employed in manufacturing 
industry. The following table shows 
the present industrial employment in 
East Kilbride to be about correct in 
the meantime: 


Males Females Total 
3.750 580 4.330 

210 200 410 
3,960 780 


45740 
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East Kilbride Development Corporation 


Group of flats and houses adjacent to the old East Kilbride village. These flats shared the 
Saltire Award for 1956. 


A proportion (roughly about one- 
third) of these employees do not at 
present live in East Kilbride but 
travel in from Glasgow and other 
adjacent towns. This is partly due toa 
reluctance on the part of some to dis- 
turb existing family and social ties, 
partly to higher rents in East Kil- 
bride, and partly to the present com- 
parative lack of amenities in the new 
town. It is expected that all these 
factors will gradually lose force with 
the passing of time and the proportion 
of East Kilbride employees living in 
the town will increase. A small 
number, mainly pre-new-town resi- 
dents, who live in East Kilbride, 
travel to Glasgow and other places to 


Glasgow 
Lanarkshire-Blantyre 
Cambuslang 


East Kilbride 


Hamilton 
Rutherglen 
Other 

Rest of Scotland 

Rest of U.K. 


work. This number also is expected to 
diminish as industry grows and be- 
comes more diversified. 

Almost go per cent of the new 
town’s inhabitants have come from 
Glasgow and the county of Lanark: 
the table at the foot of this page 
shows the percentages. 

In this respect, therefore, the new 
town is fulfilling the purpose laid 
down in the White Paper which 
accompanied the designation order. 

About 80 per cent of the new in- 
habitants have come from sub-stand- 
ard houses. Some 25 per cent have 
come from overcrowded conditions. 
This rather low proportion, con- 
sidering the extent of overcrowding 


per cent 
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in Glasgow and the north Lanark- 
shire towns, is probably due to the 
high percentage of young uncom- 
pleted families in the immigrant 
population. 


The immediate future prospects of 


East Kilbride as a viable community 
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would seem to depend mainly on the 
growth of the town centre to provide 
the shopping and social facilities that 
will give cohesion, and on the con- 
tinued inflow of new industries to 
provide employment in step with the 
expanding population. 


Correspondence: Town Planners and the Public 


From Dr F. W. Ledgar, Director, 
Department of Town and Regional 
Planning, University of Melbourne. 

More can be done to make the pub- 
lic aware of planning but the impres- 
sion given by Mr Leslie Ginsberg’s 
article (September 1956 issue) that 
the “‘illiterate technician”’, using in- 
comprehensible jargon, foists his plans 
and views on the unsuspecting public 
is most unfair. Mr Ginsberg should 
beware of providing ammunition for 
an already over-vocal minority to 
whom all planning is anathema. Has 
he not read the clear and simple in- 
structions issued by the Minister con- 
cerning the care which is to be taken 
in framing both consents and refusals 
of permission and the need for giving 
detailed reasons for refusal and the 
imposition of conditions ? 

There is a limit, too, on the extent 
to which it is possible to simplify 
forms of application and it should not 
be necessary to run a complicated 
administrative machine on_ the 
assumption that all developers are 
half-wits. In my experience officials 
do instruct, gently and carefully, and 


never, repeat never, make a refusal of 


permission a “‘mere rude blank re- 
fusal”. From application to decision 
a developer is kept informed, as a 
statutory obligation, of his rights, in- 
cluding the date by which he may 
expect a decision. He can find out 
how his application is progressing by 
a telephone call or a personal visit 
to the planning office. As to plans, 
why should the ratepayers subsidize 


a developer by taking photostat 
copies of a single submitted drawing ? 
The idea that an authority should be 
satisfied with a “‘sketch on a clean 
sheet of foolscap”’ to me is horrific no 
matter how much goodwill it might 
build up. The general public have 
been accustomed to submitting scaled 
plans, decently drawn on durable 
materials, since 1875. Why should 
the standards now be reduced ? 

It is necessary, also, to be careful in 
simplifying plans and exhibitions lest 
the presentation becomes infantile. 
Most people find difficulty in reading 
an ordinary map let alone one with 
superimposed information. Even so, 
an interested person with normal 
intelligence and a certain amount of 
guidance can cope. Land planning is 
a complicated art with far-reaching 
effects and its ends are not served by 
ill-considered pleas that it should be 
presented in a medium capable of 
being understood by school children. 

One final point: we are not, as Mr 
Ginsberg says, all planners. The 
belief that we are is one of the major 
hurdles every planner has to sur- 
mount. There are, indeed, compara- 
tively few trained technicians cap- 
able of dealing with the complexities 
involved. Let us be humble, by all 
means, but not to the extent of 
debasing our craft. 





CORRECTION 
In the first column of the article on Karlsruhe 
(p. 644, December) read “south’’ for ‘‘east’’ in 
line 23, ‘“‘north’’ for ‘“‘west’’ in line 27, and ‘‘east- 
west” for ‘‘north-south”’ in the bottom line; 
in the second column read ‘‘southwards’’ for 
“eastwards” in line 4. 

















From Mr 7. D. Millard Barnes, 17 
Welbeck Street, W.1. 

I found it most interesting at the 
TCPA conference on 30 November to 
hear Sir Frederic Osborn pleading 
for at least 95 per cent of our housing 
to be at a density of twelve to the acre, 
and Mr Sergei Kadleigh virtually 
saying this was impossible as (i) it 
ignored our urban traffic and trans- 
port problems, and (ii) it overlooked 
the question of ‘“‘scale’’, which in this 
context meant a concentration of 
land use increasing in direct pro- 
portion to the size of the community. 

I am sure I was not alone in find- 
ing these speeches interesting—nor 
alone in appreciating the apparent 
and I suspect intended conflict of 
opinion. However, I feel this conflict 
is more apparent than real and could 
be resolved by the concept of the 
Dispersed City. By this I mean a 
settlement pattern showing a net- 
work of towns each conforming in 
essence to our London new towns in 
that they would be basically self- 


The Dispersed City 
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contained in employment with their 
own character, green belt, and the 
usual buildings such as their own 
population required and could sup- 
port. They would all be linked by 
modern transport to one another and 
a central town, whose population 
might not be much larger than the 
others but by virtue of its position 
could carry those few types of em- 
ployment and many buildings re- 
quiring a very large or regional 
population for support. I feel such a 


pattern might solve some or many of 


our problems of transport, industrial 
location, and living standards. 
I realize this is a crude statement, 


but time spent in the refinement of 


the concept might not be wasted. 
Might not such a new type of city be 


the next and logical development of 


the original garden city movement 
and a worthy goal at which to aim? 


[ Yes. Essentially this is the conception 
that Sir Ebenezer Howard put forward 
in his chapter on “‘Social Cities’’.—Ep.] 


The Private Car 


From Mr H. Trewby, Wellington, N.XZ. 

In your October issue you attack 
my claim in The Dominion that the 
motor-car for private use is a public 
enemy, which should and will be 
abolished. You say that “the alterna- 
tive of regrouping our places of work 
and residence so that wasteful move- 
ments are reduced” has not occurred 
to me. Perhaps you did not stop to 
think about the inescapable waste- 
fulness of the private car system: 
transport machines (private cars) in 
hundreds of thousands (in the UK 
perhaps millions) idle for perhaps 
tt of any given period; a stupendous 


unnecessary multiplication of trans- 
port facilities; a great labour force 
engaged in making, assembling, ser- 
vicing, and repairing transport ma- 
chines that are idle for so much time, 
many of them when in operation 
providing only non-productive plea- 
sure transport. 


Those are only a few glimpses of 


the waste that is of course reflected 
in living and production costs. The 
countries that have made the most 
remarkable advances in trading in 
recent years might be found to be 
those with a low ratio of private cars 
to population. 
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THE YORKSHIRE DALES. By Marie 
Hartley and Joan Ingilby. Dent. 21s. 

Of the two authors of this book, 
Miss Hartley, to whom the admirable 
illustrations are due, collaborated 
with the late Ella Pontefract in 
previous volumes on Wharfedale, 
Wensleydale, and Swaledale. She 
now writes, with Miss Ingilby, from 
Askrigg in Wensleydale. This new 
book deals with the area of 680 square 
miles recently designated as_ the 
Yorkshire Dales National Park. It 
includes Wharfedale above Bolton 
Priory, Airedale above Gargrave,! 
Wensleydale above Wensley, Swale- 
dale above Richmond—all with 
rivers flowing eastward; and also with 
North Ribblesdale, Dent, and Gars- 
dale, where the waters run into the 
Ribble and Lune, and ultimately 
into the Irish Sea. Thus the new park 
does not include Nidderdale, or the 
moors above Haworth immortalized 
by the Brontés, or the wild Pennine 
country above Halifax vividly de- 
scribed in several of Phyllis Bentley’s 
novels. Skipton, Settle, Ingleton, 


Leyburn, and the little borough of 


Richmond come into the picture as 
natural gateways to the park, but 
they lie just outside its boundaries. It 
may be added that the projected 
Pennine Way (not described in this 
book) will traverse the park between 
Gargrave and Keld, via Horton and 
Hawes. 

Although the park lies so near to 

? John Dower lived at Kirkby Malham 


while writing his Report on National Parks 
(1945). 


5! 
the industrial districts of the West 
Riding, it is a lonely, wild, beautiful, 
and very sparsely populated region, 
devoted almost entirely to agricul- 
ture. The authors have produced a 
book which is not only easy to read, 
and most attractively illustrated, but 
informative to an extent which 
proves their intimate knowledge of 
the area, its geology and botany, its 
architecture, its prehistoric and its 
ecclesiastical remains, its ancient 
customs, its people, even its present 
economic position. 

A good map is provided for each 
dale described, and a clearly drawn 
pian for each abbey and castle in the 
dales. Other appendices give parti- 
culars of every village parish church, 
of “regional recipes”, of dialect 
words, and of population statistics for 
each township from 1801 to 1951, 
mostly showing a steady downward 
trend. 

There is a useful select biblio- 
graphy in which mention might have 
been made of Harry Speight’s Upper 
Wharfedale and of Gordon Sander- 
son’s Architectural Features of the Settle 
District (1911). One would have ex- 
pected some description of the Butter- 
tubs Pass in the Swaledale chapter. 
These are, however, trifling omis- 
sions in so extensive a survey. The 
authors have written a book which 
will be invaluable for visitors to this 
lovely part of England, with which 
too many southerners are unfamiliar. 

MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


SAVE OUR COMMONS. Written evidence 
submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Common Land. Ramblers’ Association. 2s. 

The Ramblers’ Association have 
published the evidence they have 
submitted to the Royal Commission 
on Common Lands. The Association’s 
two major proposals are that there 
should be no further inclosures of 
common land and that every common 
should be regulated, each with a 
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committee of management. These 
proposals have as their object the 
preservation and extension of the 
right of the public to access to all 
commons; as such they deserve 
general support. 

One cannot help feeling, however, 
that the Association are a little un- 
realistic in their approach to this 
complex subject. The Commission 
has been told that everyone’s hackles 
go up as soon as the thought of in- 
closure occurs and there is no doubt 
that the danger in the later Victorian 
years of excessive inclosure led to the 
present restrictive law governing 
common land. However, no further 
inclosure means that derelict com- 
mons could not be used for agri- 
cultural purposes; nor could cricket 
pavilions or similar structures be 
erected on common land. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, the public would 
not be likely to oppose such changes. 
It seems probable that the Com- 
mission will recommend amendments 
to the law which, with proper safe- 
guards, will permit such develop- 
ment. 

The Association are on firmer 
ground in making a plea for the 
regulation of commons. Intheabsence 
of any sort of control, the petty en- 
croachments which are taking place 
all over the country will, ifunchecked, 
assume serious proportions. A na- 
tional survey of commons and com- 
mon rights is vital before any form of 
management is decided and this task 
may well be given to local authorities. 
One would have thought, therefore, 
that local authorities might, in 
appropriate cases, manage and main- 
tain commons in their areas, rather 
than the ad hoc bodies suggested. The 
Ramblers’ Association are at least of 
the opinion that local planning 
authorities should be given full con- 
trol over minor works on commons 
and go so far as to welcome the 
optional attendance of planning offi- 
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cers on management committees (if 
they could find the time!) This is a 
sound idea, but they go further and 
suggest that Article 4 Directions 
under the General Development 
Order 1950 should be agreed by the 
Minister for development on com- 
mon land in order to cancel out the 
famous “experiment in freedom”. 
With strict control, and especially 
with that optional attendance in 
mind, it is difficult to know whom the 
Association fear as the future de- 
velopers on the commons, for they 
refer to persons with rather bleak 
minds who are apt to feel a little un- 
happy if they do not bring a pleasant 
piece of country into conformity with 
the polite and tidy standards of a 
public park and civilize it by pro- 
viding shelters, a drinking-fountain, 
with some euonymus (sic) bushes and 
a few asphalt paths. 

Mr Chuter Ede states in his fore- 
word that the continued enjoyment 
of our commons and their mainten- 
ance depend on the _ unrelaxing 
vigilance of every lover of England’s 
unsurpassed open country. One feels 
that the Association possess some 
vigilant and knowledgeable officers 
who will see to it, when legislation 
follows the findings of the Commis- 
sion, that every endeavour will be 
made to protect the rights of their 
members and the general public. 

GEOFFREY WOOD 


BRITISH SOCIAL WORK IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By A. F. Young 
and E. T. Ashton. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd. 25:5. 

This is a volume in the series ““The 
International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction”. Miss 
Young is head of the Department of 
Social Studies at Southampton Uni- 
versity and Mr Ashton is lecturer in 
the same department. Mr Ashton 
writes the first section of the work 
which deals with the ideas which in- 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN : LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 3s. Od. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE ACT, 1949. (HMSO) (3s.) 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY CODE (HMSO) (4d.) 6d. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 


COUNTRY TOWNS IN THE FUTURE ENGLAND. Ed. 
by Stanley Baron (8s. 6d.) 


INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF NOR- 
FOLK AND SUFFOLK by T. Eastwood (6s.) 


DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARK (55.) 


WINDMILLS IN KENT by 7. W. R. Adams (33.) 


BRITAIN’S STRUCTURE AND SCENERY by L. Dudley 
Stamp (255.) 


MAN AND THE LAND (New Naturalist Series) by L. 
Dudley Stamp (255.) 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE by 
W. G. Hoskins (253.) 


LONDON’S NATURAL HISTORY by R. S. R. Fitter (215.) 


HAND AND MACHINE IN THE COUNTRY. Rural 
Industries Bureau. (1s. 6d.) 
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fluenced the development of social 
work during the nineteenth century ; 
its three chapters deal with social and 
economic thought, religion, and Poor 
Law principles and practice. Miss 
Young follows with chapters on the 
main branches of social work, in- 
cluding short accounts of the lives of 
those who built up the various ser- 
vices. Her first three chapters deal 
with the development of family case- 
work, from the work of Dr Thomas 
Chalmers in the slums of Glasgow in 
the eighteen-twenties to the founda- 
tion of the Charity Organization 
Society in 1869. Then follows a 
chapter devoted to Octavia Hill, 
chapters on the care of deprived 
children, the penal services, the 
handicapped, and moral welfare, 
and finally two chapters on group 
work; first, the work of the university 
settlements and, second, work among 
the young, from its beginnings in the 
first Sunday schools to the modern 
youth clubs. 

The term “‘social work”’ is defined 
as “‘the personal efforts of individuals 
who assist those in distress or promote 
the welfare of those unsuccessful in 
promoting their own’’. 

Whilst most of the philanthropic 
work in the earlier years of the cen- 
tury was devoted to providing a bare 
minimum for people who had fallen 
below subsistence level, the idea of 
rehabilitation through improvement 
in living conditions does appear with 
Robert Owen’s New Lanark scheme 
in 1814, and with the Labourers’ 
Friend Society, founded in 1830 “‘to 
provide allotments and small hold- 
ings for labourers to use as part-time 
occupation, or full-time in periods of 
unemployment’. Later, in 1850, the 
society became ‘“The Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes”’ and concentrated on the 
provision of more and better houses, 
believing with Owen that “the pro- 
vision of a decent environment was 
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the main solution of the distress of 
mankind.”’ Octavia Hill, who has 
sometimes been called the “‘grand- 
mother of modern social work’’, also 
based her special concern with hous- 
ing on the assumption that “‘no one 
could be a self-respecting citizen in 
the humiliating and degrading slums 
of her day.”’ Her belief in the neces- 
sity for beauty in urban surroundings 
led to her being very active also in 
the open-spaces movement which was 
instrumental in saving many areas, 
such as Parliament Hill, from the 
builders. 

Mr Ashton poses, and answers, in 
his first chapter, the question why 
organized social work took so long to 
develop, after the beginnings made 
by Dr Chalmers. He suggests that the 
influence of the French Revolution, 
in the first three decades of the cen- 
tury, still caused the rich to regard 
“the masses” with fear and _sus- 
picion; and the various workers’ 
movements, the Luddites, the great 
Trade Union movement of 1832-4, 
the Chartists, all increased this ap- 
prehension. ‘The rapid increase in the 
population accentuated the deplor- 
able living conditions of the poor, and 
the new industrial towns were, as 
Edwin Chadwick said in 1842, “‘in 
respect of cleanliness almost as bad 
as an encamped horde of an undis- 
ciplined soldiery’’. But the well-to-do, 
as a whole, showed little concern 
about these things during the first 
half of the century. In the 1850s a 
new spirit began to operate. ““The 
labourer of the mid-century was not 


the desperate and unhappy man of 


earlier years.” By the end of the 
third quarter, conditions had im- 
proved still further and by the end 
of the century ‘“‘the working classes 
were beginning to feel their strength.” 
Mr Ashton considers that “both the 
greatest single urge to help the less 
fortunate, and the change in the 
approach to social work towards the 
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That is the Letchworth of today— 
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; | 
a || WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON and linked, too, with 
ution, the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North Road, 
e cen- Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 
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1 Pe ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT and situated 
named amid charming natural surroundings, it is among the most delightful 
332-4, places to live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are 
is ap- not allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
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=a ia In Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work and 
aeons home life, are balanced and blended. 
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end of the century, sprang from deep 
religious experience.” 

Miss Young traces in the succeed- 
ing chapters this gradual change in 
the attitude towards poverty from 
the early years of the century, when 
there was a general tendency to 
believe with Tennyson’s “‘Northern 
Farmer” that “‘the poor in a lump are 
bad” to the ideas which inspired the 
establishment of the university settle- 
ments in its last quarter, and which 
have led to the principle accepted by 
the modern welfare state that there is 
collective responsibility for all citi- 
zens and a minimum standard below 
which none should be allowed to fall. 
She also shows the parallel develop- 
ment in the technique of social work 
from the haphazard and indiscrimin- 
ate philanthropy of the first decades, 
through the work of Chalmers and 
later of Octavia Hill (whose regime 
“heralded the decline of the well- 
meaning amateur’’) and the Charity 
Organization Society, to the trained 
professional social workers of today. 

Altogether this is a very valuable 
and interesting survey. 

MARGARET OSBORN 


ROADS AND MEANS. By Geoffrey Block. 
Conservative Political Centre. gd. 


This is one of a new series of 


booklets ‘“‘specially designed for the 
general reader and for discussion 
groups’. Geoffrey D. B. Block, who 
is Head of the Home Affairs Section 
of the Conservative Research De- 
partment, is to be congratulated on a 
skilful and pithy survey of the prob- 
lems of our roads system. Moreover, 
he is almost, if not quite, non- 
political. 

It is well to be reminded, for ex- 
ample, that between the wars we 
built over 500 miles of by-pass roads 
—quite apart from any other new 
roads, or that ours are probably the 
best maintained roads in Europe. 
Because of unemployment, however, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


road improvement policy was dis- 
torted by concentration on schemes 
having a maximum labour content. 
Schemes in heavily built-up areas or 
in the centres of big towns perforce 
took second place because of the high 
cost of land acquisition. 

The total cost of all schemes for 
road projects submitted by the local 
authorities was over £1,000 million 
in 1953, and the adumbrated net- 
work of 800 miles of motor ways 
would represent another £200 mil- 
lion. But the Coal Board, the C.E.A., 
and Atomic Energy between them 
need as much again, and then there is 
another £1,200 million for the rail- 
ways. And industry, we are told, 
needs even larger sums for re- 
equipment and modernization. ‘The 
booklet ends with a list of “Questions 
for Discussion”’ which appropriately 
includes this: “Since our resources 
are limited, what would be your 
order of priorities for dealing with the 
road problem in this country ?”’ One 
might add: ‘Is there any conceivable 
programme of road improvement 
which would enable the roads, 
especially in towns, to carry the 
rapidly mounting numbers of private 









| 
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cars which the motor industry is | 
greatly expanding its manufacturing | 


capacity to produce?” and _ also 


“Should the siting of homes and | 
work-places be replanned so as to | 


reduce the demands on the roads for 
daily travel ?” F. A. A. M. 
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“OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS” 


Did you know that Welwyn Garden 

City and Hatfield New Towns offer un- 

surpassed facilities for office accommo- 
dation? 


YOU CAN 


Write or telephone: send for a copy of our booklet 
Chief Estates Officer, 


vvgecsecr™ | “QPEN THE DOOR TO 
Hatfield New Town 


Development Corporations, 
Cie a OPPORTUNITY” 
Welwyn Garden City 


Tel.: Welwyn Garden 4361 























































TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Ww Contains up-to-date 
_ information on town 


and country planning, 


= 2 housing, etc., drawn 
ft from the national and 


local press, government | 


° publications, technical 
Bulletin journals, Hansard, etc. 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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The Co-operative Society store, in the town centre, 


has been established at HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


‘+ 
* 


* 


‘ready 100 shops have been built, almost all now being occupied, and 
work is to start on another 80 to 100. 
Office space has been provided above the shops. 30,000 square feet has 
been let, and 14,000 square feet remains to be let. Ample provision has 
been made for car parking, and housing accommodation is available in 
Hemel Hempstead for office staffs, thus eliminating the need for long 
journeys to and from work. 
Inquiries about office accommodation should be made to: 
THE CHIEF ESTATES OFFICER 
WESTBROOK HAY, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
(Telephone: Boxmoor 1234) 
EARLY APPLICATION IS ADVISED. 


A principal road junction, featuring specially commissioned sculpture panels, 








